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BACKGROUND TO WORLD EVENTS x Sixpence 


ag "gs To all fates of the world, UNICEF brings aid to hungry and diseased children (P.11.) 


WHAT G.B.S. SAID 


Dr. Joad assembles the wisdom 


“Shaw and Society,” ed. C. E. M. Joad 
(Odhams, 16s.). 
T was a good idea to publish a collection 
of material about Shaw’s ideas and 
their impact on society. And Dr. Joad, 
who died a few hours after completing his 
work on the book, was an appropriate 
editor, for he was. influenced by Shaw 
even more than most of his fellows in a 
University. generation which, before the 
First World War, came very much under 
Shaw’s spell. “Shaw came to us as a great 
liberator,” says Joad in-an introductory 
article which recaptures something of the 
immense enthusiasm generated by this 
brilliant rebellious Irishman who so gaily 
threw bricks through the ideological and 
moral windows of his time. 

“Shaw and Society ” is described as “an 
anthology and a symposium”; in other 
words, it contains both selections from 
Shaw and comments on him by a number 
of eminent people. A book of this kind 
was almost bound to be uneven in quality. 
Some of the articles and reprinted lectures 
on Shaw are interesting; others are less 
so. The contributions by Kingsley Martin 
and Hugh Dalton, for example, are little 
more than personal chit-chat—and not 
very revealing chit-chat at that. 

The selections from Shaw himself are 
also of uneven value. It is difficult to see 
what justification there was for including 
the snippets from Shaw’s plays and from 
the prefaces, which surely deserve to be 
read in full and are accessible to anyone 


Many lessons can. still 


PROP HET be learned to-day from 


the early political writings of George 
Bernard Shaw, here seen in the late 1890s. 


ABOUT SOCIALISM 


interested enough to read a book about him. 

On the other-hand, the extracts from 
early Fabian tracts, from Shaw’s letters 
to the Secretary and other Officers of the 
Society, and from his speeches at Fabian 
meetings and in debate with Belloc and 
Chesterton are fascinating. 

This material will prove fresh and ex- 
citing to a generation which remembers 
the latter-day Shaw as an eccentric old 
white - whiskered gentleman wearing 
knickerbocker suits and embracing such 
crack-pot enthusiasms as vegetarianism, 
spelling reform, anti-vivisection, anti- 
vaccination and, in the final years, an 
affection for dictators. 

Despite these oddities, young socialists 
to-day still admire Shaw as a lively and 
provocative dramatist, whose plays- retain 
much of their bite and whose paradoxes 
still excite. But the Shaw with whom 
many of us are less familiar, and who 
emerges from S.K. Ratcliffe’s article on 
“Shaw as a Young Socialist” and from 
the earlier extracts, is an astute working 
politician and a powerful orator. devoting 
most of his timé, at a crucial stage in 
British political history, to working and 
writing and speaking in the cause of 
Socialism. 

As the Fabian Society’s leading 
draughtsman in the years from 1884 to 
1910 or thereabouts, Shaw showed a poli- 
tical common sense which contrasts strik- 
ingly with some of his later excesses. In 
1894, for example, he explained in a 
Fabian Tract why independent Labour 
representation in Parliament had to be 
founded on the trade unions and proposed 
a political levy on trade unionists to 
finance 50 Labour candidates at the next 
election. 

In 1896, in a report on “ Fabian Policy,” 
he repudiated the idea that the State 
should monopolise industry; he also said 
that the Fabian Society “ sympathises with 
the ordinary citizen’s desire for gradual 
peaceful changes, as against revolution, 
conflict with the army and police, and 
martyrdom.” 

The influences on subsequent Labour 
policy are apparent. There can be no 
doubt that the early Fabian Society, with 
Shaw and Sidney Webb as its leading 
members, played an important part in 
turning the British Labour movement 
away from both revolutionary conceptions 
and sterile ideological disputes (as 
Leonard Woolf points out ‘in his contribu- 
tion to this book) and helped it to learn 
to cast its aspirations in terms of legisla- 
tive practicalities. 

One cannot help thinking that this book 
would have been more valuable if more 
space had been devoted to these early days 
when Bernard Shaw was an active 
socialist politician and the Fabian Society 
an influential force in British political life. 

PETER WILLMOTT. 


Sana ay Xe. 
GUIDE Every section of the Labour 
movement has heen compre= 
hensively analysed for students by Pro- 
fessor G. D. H. Cole. 


Trade Unions 


“An Introduction to Trade Unionism,”’ 
G. D. H. Cole (Allen and Unwin, 18s.). 


A new book from the prolific pen of 
Professor Cole is always something to be 
welcomed. He has firmly established him- 
self as the provider of comprehensive 
guides to all sections and periods of the 
working class movement. 

This latest book bears the same title as 
one he wrote in the early 1920s. Needless 
to say, the trade union world has under- 
gone immense changes since that time, and 
this is therefore a completely new book— 
save for one chart! 

Professor Cole has not written a history 
of trade unionism — there are quite a 
number of these already. Instead, he has 
tried to analyse the functions and methods 
of British trade unions, with an occasional 
useful reference to trade unions in other 
countries. Z : 

To the student of trade unionism 
book will be invaluable. To the lay reade 
perhaps its main interest will lie in ft 
chapters on the role of trade unions in t 
modern world — meaning our post-w 
economy — and on trade union polic 
covering wages, production, strikes a 
nationalisation. 
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Come and hear of the good work done by 
the United Nations Children’s Fund! Words 


Our main feature this month is concerned with the 
great work of mercy being done by the United 
Wations Children’s Fund. It is work we should support 
md applaud at all times, but it seems to be singularly 
yppropriate at Christmas, a time generally associated 
_ nowadays with the happiness of the children. 

UNICEF is doing a job that brings immediate 
enefit to millions of children and lasting benefit to the 
hole world, for we cannot long maintain a situation 
which one part of the world enjoys relatively high 
ving standards while the rest is ravaged with poverty 
id disease. The Fund is a step along the humane road 
utlined by Labour in its World Plan for Mutual Aid 
plan that pecomes more urgently needed every day, 
‘the position of the underdeveloped areas of the 
poust deteriorate until Seas one assistance is 


the Be, ee we must not forget that 


A TASK FOR TRUE SOCIALISTS 


th America: are Se etias for existence he 


here in Britain life is not a paradise for all our people. 


The present Government has seriously undermined the — 
- basis of the Welfare State, and its economic policy has 


made life harsh for the poorer paid members of our 
community, and especially for the old-age pensioners 
and those on insurance benefits. 

Christmas 1953 will be unpleasant for millions 
throughout the world; it will be unpleasant, too, to our 
shame, to many in Britain. The presence of a Con- 
servative Government at Westminster will help neither 
group and may very well make things even worse in 
1954. 

If, as we move into the dawn of a new year, we 
wish to dedicate ourselves to a worthwhile task— 
worthwhile in every respect—we should determine to 


redouble our efforts in 1954 to secure the speedy return 


to power of a Labour Government. In that way we 
can bring the touch of common humanity into govern- 
ment that both Britain and the whole world so badly, 
need to-day. 


al 


ah a 


OPERATION RIDICULE 


TORY POLICY FOR RENTS by Brian Stevens 


ARLY in November the Government introduced their 
new policy for the amendment of the Rent Restric- 
tions Act. Their plan, which has been optimistically 
called “ Operation Rescue,’ hopes to deal with repair, 
maintenance, improvement and demolition, covers all 
types and conditions of dwellings. 

Houses and flats are divided into four classes.. The 
first class is the mass of essentially good houses, many 
of which are in fairly good condition and all of which 
landlords can be expected to keep in that condition on 
the assumption of a fair rent. 

The second class are houses which aré structurally 
sound and sometimes in good repair but which are old- 
fashioned. They can give many years of good service 
if they were improved by the addition of bathrooms, 
hot water supply, up-to-date cooking arrangements and 
other amenities. 

The third class is the most difficult to classify as 
they consist of dilapidated houses which have not yet 
become slums. For some of them, the Government 
expect landlords to undertake the necessary repairs and 
put them back into the first class, but for the others, 
local authorities will have to undertake the repairs 


) themselves. 
| - This leaves us with the fourth class, namely the 
__.slum houses; as only a proportion can be pulled down 


and replaced in the near future the Government intend 
‘that those which remain standing must be at least 
patched up in order to make life more tolerable for 
their occupants. 


THE SOUND HOUSES 


It is the view of the Government that the owners 
of the sound houses need’an increase in rent if these 
_ places are to be kept in a decent state of repair. They 
point to the findings of the Third Report of the Gird- 
- _ wood Committee to the effect that repairs costing £100 
A. in 1939 would have cost £316 in April, 1953. The White 
_ Paper issued by the Government outlines briefly the 
_ choices which were considered for raising rents. There 
could have been a straightforward increase of a given 
__‘—percentage. 
_-~ This has the merit of simplicity but it was rejected 
on the grounds that it would have perpetuated many 
_ existing anomalies: It has to be remembered that some 
__. houses have been controlled continuously since 1915; 
some have been controlled since 1915, de-controlled in 
_ the inter-war period and re-controlled in 1939; some 
___were controlled for the first time in 1939; while others 
_ had their rentals fixed by the rent tribunals or by Local 
_ Authorities. It is not uncommon, therefore, to find 
_ _ houses of very similar structure in the same neighbour- 
_ hood bearing quite different rentals quite apart from 
_~ ¥ateable values. It can be rightly seen that the per- 
_ centage increase would have penalised the tenants -of 
_ the higher rented houses and given their landlords extra 
income which they had done nothing to deserve. 
__. Another alternative was the setting up of rent 
_ tribunals, which had been suggested by Lord Ridley’s 


above. 
_ 1s. 6d., the maximum increase payable mus 


oo oe neat ls nee eshte 


Committee in 1945 and incidentally by the National © 
Council of Labour in 1937. The Government feel how- ~ 
ever that the administrative task involved would be = 
too heavy as some six million dwellings are involved. © 

What, therefore, the Government have done is to = 
adopt the proposal put forward by the Royal Institution ° 
of Chartered Surveyors in May, 1951. 

To understand this proposal one has to understand © 
also to a limited extent the law of rating and valuation © 
for local government purposes. At present valuation ~ 
officers of the Board of Inland Revenue value each 7 
dwelling according to the rental they think it should 
command in a free market with the landlord being 
responsible for repairs and insurance, and the tenant ~ 
bearing the usual rates and taxes. This value is called 
the gross value, or the gross annual value. From it a™ 
deduction is made for each dwelling house which is 
called the statutory deduction. i 

This deduction is on a fixed scale laid down by Act. 
of Parliament and is supposed to cover the cost of 
repairs, insurance and certain other expenses necessary 
to maintain the dwelling in a state of repair. t 

The Chartered Surveyors on the evidence before ~ 
them stated that these statutory deductions truly repre-_ 
sented, in 1939 the general cost of maintaining and 
repairing houses. 

Readers of “ Fact” will observe that this is not thel 
same thing as saying that this amount was spent on 
repairs but as we have already pointed out repair costs 
are some three times what they were in 1939. The 
Government therefore propose that - controlled rents" 
should be allowed to rise by an amount equal to twice 
the statutory deduction subject to a maximum figure. 

This sounds rather “high falutin’” so let us take 
one or two practical examples. 7 

Take a house with a gross value of £15. In this 
case the statutory deduction is £6 making the rateable | 
value on which rates are actually levied £9 a year. In 
this case the landlord has got to prove that he has spent _ 
six times the statutory deduction over the last three 
years on repairs, namely £36 or three, times the 
statutory deduction on repairs, namely £18 in the last 
year. If the landlord can prove this, and more will be! 
said later on this subject, he can increase the rent by’ 
twice the statutory deduction, namely £12 a year, which) 
equals 4s. 7d. a week. ; 

This is straightforward enough but there is a 
maximum figure above which the new rent must not 
rise. The Government lay down that the new maximum — 
rent must not exceed double the existing gross value 
for rating purposes. The existing gross value is £15: 
twice this is £30 a year or lls. 6d. a week. ee 

If a tenant under these circumstances is already 
paying lls. 6d. a week in rent (this figure does not 
include rates) the landlord cannot increase his rent 
a single penny. It is only if the existing rent in th 
conditions is 6s. 11d. a week or less, that the landlo 
may increase the rent by the full 4s. 7d. mention 


If the present rent is between 6s. 1: 


_the new rent above 11s. 6d. a week, exclusive of rates; 
_ for example, if the existing rent is 10s. a week, the 
ncerease allowed will be 1s. 6d. 
__. As over four million houses have a gross value of 
less than £20 this is a very fair example to take to 
llustrate the working of the new proposals. It is clear 
that some difficulty is bound to arise over whether the 
landlord has in fact spent a sum equal to at least six 
times the existing statutory deduction over three years, 
r three times the deduction over the past year, on 
epairs. If the landlord cannot satisfy the tenant on 
his point then recourse can be had to the County 
Courts who will have to adjudicate. 
_ Apart from this, the house must be in a good state 
of repair at the time the rent increase is asked for by 
the landlord. The Government say that the tenant can 
to the local authority and ask for a certificate of dis- 
epair. The tenant can get such a certificate, how- 
ver, before the rent increase is asked for or at any 
-time afterwards, if the landlord ceases to fulfil his 
bligations for repairs. 


_ IMPROVEMENTS AND CONVERSIONS 


_ Some houses can be converted into flats, while 
others need a bathroom, a hot-water system, a modern 
kitchen or an interior water closet. The Labour 
Government, under the Housing Act, 1949, made it 
yossible for public funds to be given for cases such as 
his. Where private owners undertake the job, half 
e cost can be made available provided that the value ~ 
yf work carried out is between £150 and £800. 
- Where local authorities undertake the job them- 
lves three-quarters of the annual loss incurred by the 
hority is refunded from the Exchequer. _ As it did 
it a predominantly Tory Press to publicise these 
yposals very little use has been made of this Act. The 
vernment therefore propose to make the conditions 
a grant easier. It will no longer be necessary for a 
) have an expected life of 30 years while the £800 
increased without increasing the maximum 
ant pa . At present landlords are allowed to in- 
ease the annual rent of the house by six per cent of 
“part of the cost of such improvements which is. 
1e out of their own pockets. This is to be increased 
gs per cent. 
DATED HOUSES — : 
ocal authorities have had some difficulty in 
> term in the Housing Acts: “ unfit for human 
The lack of a definition has led to a variety 
in Cc The new Housing and Repairs 
the method of determining whether or not 
human habitation. Regard shall be 


_ 


pa 


reedom from damp, natural 
paration and cooking of — 
water. pic 


be deemed to be 


t is 


3 


ition with respect to the following ~ 
aa 


age and sanitary condi- | 


, it is so far defective in — 
not reasonably © 
be stabilised at the figure at which they stand 
passing of the Scottish Bill. This unilateral 
¢ seems fantastic, for the Government itself has 
2 ~ committee-under the chairmanship of Lord Sorn | 


e 


5 


No landlord will be entitled to increase rent, where- 
ever all that happens is to make the house fit for human 
habitation. To qualify for the repairs increase he must 
go further and put the house in good repair as regards 
both structure and decoration. = 


SLUM HOUSES 


Nobody knows exactly how many slum houses there 
are, but there must be many hundreds of thousands. _ 
These slums have got to be cleared, but the people in 
them have to be rehoused. The existing densities can- 
not on any account be retained, so that the task of re- _ 
housing is greater than the job of merely demolishing _ 
slums. We are faced with the decision, which is a very ~ 
unpleasant one, whether or not to prop up slum property — 
with public funds in order to make life more tolerable — 
for the unfortunate tenants who have to reside in them. 

The Government propose that the local authorities 
should each submit a programme of slum clearance to 
the Minister of Housing. Rage 

The chief difficulty here is bound to be one of fina 
as a penny rate in the average district council bring 
under £400. The Government has promised financial 
assistance, but the Bill gives a shock to those wk 
thought that the Government would for once 
generous. % 

All the Exchequer intends to do at present is to g 
an annual payment of half the annual loan char 
relating to the purchase of the slums, plus an a 
payment of £2 5s. a year towards the expenses of ; 
tenance for each dwelling for 15 years. If the Go 
ment mean business this grant will have to be incre 


SCOTLAND ea 
The broad substance of the Scottish proposal: 
very similar to those of England and Wales. The rent 
increases proposed are on slightly different lines a 
flat-rate increase is suggested. The Government 
tain that rents for comparable properties do no 
so much as they do in England or Wales. The G 
“ment proposes, therefore, that the owners of ho 
Scotland which are in, or are put in good rep 
are maintained in fit condition, should be author 
increase the gross rent by two-fifths to meet 
repair costs since 1939. ww aaa 
This would mean that a house let at £15 a 
would have an increase of £6 a year, or 2s. 4d. a 
There are no actual figures laid down as for E 
and Wales saying how much must have been sx 
repairs in a preceding period, nor has there 
attempt to specify a maximumrental 
Apart fromthis, the most revolutionary cha 
posed is in the rating system. (In Scotland. 
much more closely related to actual rentals tha 
south of the Border.) ‘ . ee 
_ The Government are proposing that : 
(a) The proposed increases allowed for rents s. 
not be taken into account in determining rateable 
and that both owner and tenant will continue 
_ rates on the present rateable values only; _ 
- (b) That owners’ rates on controlled houses. 


< 
) 


‘sider the law of rating and valuation in Scotland. ; 
owners’ rates will still be payable they cannot 
creased, so that any increases in rate poundages — an 
; Yel os ae Continued on Page 24. ye oe 
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THE MARKET GAMBIE FOR AGRICULTURE 


Producers and consumers both lose 


Fraser 


Williams 


THE agriculture and food policies of the 
Tory Government were heavily 
attacked by Labour spokesmen during the 
debate on the Address following the 
Queen’s Speech to Parliament last month. 
- Both producers and consumers were re- 
vealed to be the losers under the declared 
Tory schemes. 
A few days before the debate on agricul- 
ture, the Government rushed into print 
with a White Paper, which it hoped would 
“appease the angry farmers and at the same 
time live up to traditional Tory policy of 
unrestricted private competition. This 
- document did nothing to end the confusion 
_- and uncertainty that has plagued the 
-. agriculture industry for the last twelve 
months. 
- Presenting the Labcur case, Mr. Tom 
Williams, former Minister of Agriculture, 
spoke of ‘these interim, _ ill-digested 
_ sehemes” contained in the White Paper. 
_ He said that the Government were trying 
te do two things which were mutually in- 
‘e : _compatible—to bring freedom into farming 
Be ‘with the so-called healthy wind of free 
te enterprise, and at the same time to fulfil 
their pledges under the 1947 Act. Asa 
_ ‘result they had lost the confidence of the 
2 Se and had ing Sa hes our food 


E a Mr. Williams dealt with the White Paper 
ten, by ‘item, showing that all the 


schemes or were 
ties Beubiect to change in the light of experience. 
a One begins to wonder,’ commented the 
: _ former Minister, i whether the Govern- 
and are simply handing on the solution of 
these problems to their successors.” 
The White Paper was described by Mr. 
Tom Fraser, Scottish Under-Secretary 
responsible. for Agriculture in the Labour 
_ Go ernment, as disclosing a 
- doctrinaire Tory approach. “ The Govern- 
eM “ment say,” he continued, “that controls 
a _ ™must be scrapped and that the resulting 
co Reba will be met and resolved as long 


typical 


Brown Summerskill 


They led Labour’s attack on the Tory agriculture and food muddle. 


In a White Paper dealing with agricul- 
ture one would have thought some interest 
would be expressed in the need to increase 
production. There was no mention of this, 
no mention of the need to bring into pro- 
duction land not now yielding but capable 
of development, no mention of the decline 
in new capital in fixed investment, no 
mention of the drift of workers from the 
land. 

The fact was that the Government were 
running away from Part L of the 1947 Act. 
The market gamble was being restored. 
The Government’s proposal was that ‘“ the 
wol -:. of Smithfield will have their free- 
dom returned to them.” In their plans the 
Government had favoured the meat whole- 


salers and the butchers at the expense of 


the farmers and the consumers. There 
was, hywever, a pretence of protecting the 
farmer, but there was no pretence of pro- 
tecting the consumer. 


No policy 

Mr. George Brown, a former Parlia- 
mentary. Secretary to the Ministry of 
Agric Iture, pointed out that from begin- 
ning to. end.the White Paper made no 
mention at all about agricultural produc- 
tion. It concentrated entirely on marketing, 
which ought not to be the concern~of the 
producer. The job of the producer should 
be to produce and not to sell. ; 

The Government had caused confusion 
and dismay in. agriculture in two ways. 
First there had been the inordinate delay 
in producing a policy. Before the General 
Election the Tories had given the false 
impression that they knew what. policy 
they intended for agriculture ; two years 
had passed, however, with nota sign of a 
policy. 

Secondly, not only had the Government 
been unable to make up its mind on policy, 
but the Minister of Food had been allowed 
to go around making premature statements 
about how Part L of the Agriculture Act 
was going to be torn up. This combination 
of inactivity and premature statements had 
caused unrest. tae 

The result. of all this had been that 
already the industry had begun to produce 


“Yess food. The production increase from 


THE 


September 1951 to 1953 was less than that 
for 1949 to 1951. In the Labour period, 
cattle and calves increased by 113,000, in 
the Tory period by only 65,000. Pigs 
increased in the L.bour period by 1,214,000, 
under the Tories by 898,000. Poultry 
increased under Labour by 3,200,000, under 
the Tories by 1,629,000. 


The. rate of increase had dropped to — 
about half.of what it was under.Labour, — 
and production was well on the way :to 
going down. Investment too had been 
falling off. In the face of all this the 
Government had still not produced a long- 
term production policy ; all they had done 
was produce a number of White Papers — 
dealing with marketing. There was not 
even a short-term production plan. 


The Labour Party National Executive 
Committee has expressed its concern at the 
Government’s continued failure to maintain — 
the confidence of the agricultural com- — 
munity, and in particular it has condemned 
the Government’s decision to restore the 
pre-war system of auction markets for 
home-produced livestock. This system, 
which has been condemned time and again 
for its inefficiency and waste, is bound to 
lengthen the distributive chain from farmer 
to consumer and put up the cost of distri- 
bution. 


“The Government’s proposals,” says the 
Committee, “ willnot provide farmers with ~ 
a fixed guaranteed price known in advance, 7 
which is essential if livestock production 
is to be further expanded. On the contrary, 
they will reward farmers according to their ~ 
success as sellers rather than as producers. 
Furthermore, they will open the way for 
speculators and price rings to benefit at the © 
expense of the taxpayer and the consumer.” — 


It is the view of the National Executive ~ 
Committee, as of the workers concerned, 
that it is essential for meat purchasing © 
(both of home-produced and imported 
meat) to be operated as a public service, 
together with slaughtering and wholesale — 
distribution. A permanent Meat Commis- 
sion should therefore be created to, under 
take these tasks and to provide the neces- 
sary safeguards for workers and consumers. : 


The Committee believed “that the Gov- _ 
ernment’s proposals will have an adverse ~ 
effect on our national food production drive 
and will be harmful to consumer se pres 
ducer alike.” 


attack on the Government’s food 
policy was led by Dr. Edith Summer-_ 
skill. In a speech crammed full of vital 
statistics she revealed the hypocrisy of the 
Tories’ derationing jamboree — producing 7 
an abundance’ of food by the simple 
expedient of raising prices beyond the 
means of ordinary wage earners and 
pensioners, 


She pointed out that the foods that hac 
been increased most in price were pre 
those that were most needed—the ae 


Dr. Hill in which the great importance of 
these “building” foods was stressed. 
What would happen now, said Dr. 
Summerskill, was what had happened in 
the pre-war years. The wage-earner of the 
~ family would get a bare diet of the protein 
foods and the other members of the family, 
particularly the adolescents, would have 
to manage with filler foods, which did not 
assist growth or protect against disease. 

- It was significant that what the Tory 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Food, Dr. Hill, had often called the perfect 

_ food, milk, had last year suffered a decline 
> in consumption for the first time for many 
years. Significant, too, was the fact that 
~ one of the first acts of the Government had 
-- been to increase the price of school meals, 
making it difficult for many parents to let 
their children have meals at school to 
make up for what could not be Biguices 
at home. 
f Two Labour women M.P.s joined in the 
attack on the Government, bringing 
straight-from-the-shopping-basket figures 
to expose the Tory policy. 
__ Mrs. Harriet Slater (Stoke North) spoke 
up on behalf of the old age pensioners and 
“those others on insurance benefits. She 
told how one out of every four widows was 
‘at present receiving National Assistance; 
of those people on sickness benefit, one out 
of six was receiving National Assistance; 
ein September this year, nearly 1,200,000 old 
“age pensioners were receiving National 
- Assistance, an increase of ten per cent 
— since the previous December. 


“Who can pay? 
ae She read out a typical old age pensioner’s 
“weekly budget. It showed that every 
“week, after allowing for only the very 
~barest necessities, the pensioner had 
“exactly 54d. left for shoe repairs, clothes 
‘and all non-food and rent needs. 
Answering a Tory charge that pecple 
must be able to afford the prices because 
of the large sales of sweets, Mrs. Slater 
asked: “How many old age pensioners 
ean afford to pay for the extra com- 
odities-which are offered to them in-the 
shops to-day ?” 
’ The startling way in which prices of 
oodstuffs have risen as a result of Tory 


n Mann (Coatbridge and Airdrie). She 
eclared that bread had increased in price 


by: 26 per cent, mutton by 19 per cent, 
bacon by 51 per cent, milk by 8 per cent, 
butter by 20 per cent, margarine by 14 
. per cent, cooking fat by 13 per cent, cheese 

y 86 per cent, sugar by 17 per cent, 


nd v getables by 11 per cent. - 
~ “She recalled that in-his Rca stiemr Mhe 
Z lor of © the Exchequer had 
apologised for cutting the food subsidies 
and had explained that-“If I had.not done 
that I should not have been able to do 
ry things.” Asking what other things 


decontrol was clearly illustrated by Mrs. 


by 24 per cent, flour by 36 per cent, beef . 


scuits by 15 per cent, tea by 16 per cent 


-Mann answered the question by. 
a jneveneeet feo ee GSPIeHK for .* 


call to get production up and costs down. 
The Tory Government could only expect 
wage claims from workmen who looked 
after their wives and families and placed 
their children’s interests first, if he let food 
prices shoot up. 


On this question of food prices, the 


National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party, meeting at the end. of 
November, expressed its support for the 


petition on Food Prices which the Co-op- 


erative Women’s Guild has recently pre-. 


sented. It strongly condemned the Gov- 
ernment for its complacency over the 
present high cost of food. 


“Whereas the cost of food in most 
European countries during the last two 
years has remained stable and in some 
cases has been-falling,” said the Executive, 
“in the United Kingdom alone have prices 
risen steadily, and this at a time when 
there has been a reduction in the cost of 
food imports. Nothing can disguise the fact 
that many people are now unable to buy 
the necessary amount of those foods which 
have the highest nutritional value, such as 
milk, cheese and meat.” 


The successive cuts in food subsidies had 
been primarily responsible for this situa- 
tion, since they heavily-penalised poorer 
families who had not benefited by any 
compensating tax relief. The Government’s 
actions in decontrolling the importing and 
wholesale trades in many essential food- 
stuffs were likely to encourage the entry 
of middlemen and so further aggravate the 
situation. « — , 

The National Executive Committee 
pointed out that the Government has re- 
fused to give assurances’ that the price of 
food will not rise as a result of deration- 
ing.” No drive for greater production could 
succeed that did not maintain national 
morale by ensuring decent living standards 
for all. 


; HE ONLY WANTS THEIR CASH 


be owned and managed by the local 


Labour and rents 


[’ a statement issued at: the end of Nov- 
ember, the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Labour Party expressed its 
strong opposition to the proposals of H.M. 
Government contained” in the Housing 
Repairs and Rents. Bills for dealing with 
the problems of. rent restrictions, repairs 
and slum clearance in Britain. While these 
proposals would create the maximum 
alarm among tenants that rents will be 
raised without adequate legal safeguards, 
they contained no assurance that sufficient 
repairs will in fact be carried out. Nothing 
was to_ be done to remove existing. rent 
anomalies. The private ownership of those 
dwellings that are still profitable would be 
perpetuated, but the burden of repairs of 
the growing unprofitable sector would be 
increasingly thrust on to public funds. 
Furthermore, the grants proposed for local 
authorities to help them undertake slum 
clearance were quite inadequate. 


It was recalled that in 1920 rents ‘were 
raised by 40 per cent, but although prices 
fell sharply soon afterwards, many essen- 
tial repairs were not done, and frequently 
tenants were unable to get certificates of 
disrepair to withhold the 40 per: cent 
increase. 


rs 


During the war, virtually no private 
repairs were carried out. The taxpayer, 
however, bore -the cost of repairing and © 
decorating some four million dwellings 
damaged by enemy air attack. This in- 
directly helped the private landlords. 


To-day on council estates repairs and 
decorations were carried out regularly. 


The National Executive Committee re- 
affirmed the policy laid down in “Chal- — 


lenge to Britain” that eventually all houses 


within: the Rent Restrictions Acts should 


The old age pensioners were at their 
rally in London last month, protesting » 
at the high cost of living. Major Lloyd Soorss was across the road in Parliament 
helping to make it still higher. 


HOUSEWIVES MILITANT 


deploring the high cost of living. 


authorities. It considered that the present 
Government’s policy of urging local 
authorities to sell new council houses and 
at the same time to take over slum and 
near-slum properties at great expense to 
the ratepayer, was entirely inconsistent and 
uneconomic. 

The proposals for Scotland were even 
more unjust than those for England and 
Wales in that\they provided no safeguard 
for those already paying high rents and 
involved alterations to the Scottish rating 
laws which would react adversely against 
the tenants. 


The National Executive Committee, while 
_ fully conscious of the importance of main- 
; _ taining and improving Britain’s existing 
-stock of housing accommodation and of the 
need for public action to deal with this 
problem, regarded the present Govern= 
ment’s plan as entirely unworkable, un- 
realistic and unacceptable. 


Poor view of IV 


APTER a great deal of delay, the Govern- 
: ment has at last produced its plans 
for the introduction of commercial tele- 
vision in this country. The White Paper 
(Cmd. 9005) reveals that the Tories have 
_ been compelled by the weight of public 
opinion to modify their original ideas; the 
‘new policy is a compromise, but for all 
‘that it is a dangerous and unwelcome step. 


_ A public corporation is to own a new 
television system and let out its trans- 
mitting stations to private operating com- 
So panies. These companies will put on 
_ programmes, as the B.B.C. does, and will 
_ derive their revenue from fees paid by 
advertisers for space in between the pro- 
‘grammes. Advertisers will not put on 
programmes of their own. 


' The Government thinks that this system 
will avoid the excesses and abuses of 
American television. They claim an 
analogy with nev spapers, in which, they 
Say, advertisers take up space alongside 
editorial matter without in any way con- 
‘trolling the newspapers’ policies. The 
‘advertiser, claims the White Paper, will 
nt “not be able to choose what programmes 
“go on the air. 

The pr-posal is in-some ways an in- 


i. 


At a mass rally 


the Co-operative 


last month, 
Women’s Guild presented a mass protest petition 
The Labour Party has given support to the Guild. 


genious one, for it seems, at first sight, to 
overcome many of the objections to spon- 
sored television voiced by eminent 
members of the community. The Govern- 
ment has obviously tried very hard to trick 
the public into believing that what is now 
proposed is just another B.B.C. with ad- 
vertisers paying over money for the 
privilege of filling in the breaks of a few 
minut:s between programmes. 


In actual fact, however, the new pro- 
posals are no different in basic principle 
from the original idea of sponsored pro- 
grammes. Whatever qualifications and 
doubtful safeguards may be introduced, the 
fact remains that the money comes from the 
advertisers, and as they are not charity 
trusts they -will demand something in 
return. That something must always be 
the biggest possible viewing audience. 


The programme operator will always 
have to endeavour to attract as many 
viewers as possible, for just as a news- 
paper’s advertising rate is determined by 
its readership, so a television station’s rate 
will be determined by the size of its view- 
ing public at any particular time. Large 


& 


STAKING THEIR CLAIM 


demonstrated outside the employers’ 


sums of money are needed for good tele-” 
vision productions, so the operator will 


have to go for a big public. B 


This raises again the objection to spon-— 
sored television, that by seeking a mass” 
audience it has to ‘set its programme 
standard at that. of the lowest common” 
denominator. The programme must drive” 
no ~iewers away ; it must, in other words,” 
be as mediocre as possible in intellectual” 
standard. There can be none of the high™ 
cultural standard set by the B.B.C., none 
of the serious—and therefore not basically~ 
“popular” — documentary programmes 
that, whilst not attracting peak audiences, 
provide an important means of adult 
education for a responsible democracy. é 


I+ raises also the objection that there can 
be no long, uninterrupted programmes. 
Opera ‘and ballet and good drama will be 
out, for the operators will not be able” 
to afford long periods of broadcasting with” 
no advertising periods to pay for them. 
The alternative would be to allow adver- 
tisers to break into programmes, and this 
the White Paper rejects. The. public will 
be given, presumably, a succession of pro= 
grammes of not more than thirty minutes _ 
duration; a hotch-potch of short ‘pro- 
grammes can only tend to lower standards. 


The Government’s scheme has been 
well and truly trounced by an impressive” 
array of noble Tory Lords. In particu- 
lar, it has been condemned in the mos 
scathing terms by Lord Hailsham, for- 
merly Quintin Hogg, M.P. He referred 
to the fact that the Tory Government was 
elected on a minority vote and certainly — 
had no mandate to~introduce advertising 
into our television service. 2 


Will the mild form of commercialism the 
Government claims it intends stay that 
way? A significant phrase appears in an 
editorial in World’s Press News; it refers © 
to “the palmier days that may lie ahends ” 
We have now been forewarned. 


ret NyhOo NA 


Workers in unions belonging to the Confedier 
tion “of Shipbuilding and Engineering C 
headquarters last month. This month “they stage | 


a one-day strike to.show their wage claim is in earnest. ; ss 4 


WITH the aiaoaten of Beitish Read 

: Service lorries offered for saie the 
rdid story of the relations between the 
road hauliers, the financiers and the 
Government advances towards its unhappy 
~ ending. No they will not live happily ever 
after, neither the road hauliers—who are 
~ in for a thin time with cut throat com- 
_petition—nor the financiers—who lend 
them money to buy the lorries and will 
nd them in Queer Street — nor, above 
all, the transport workers whose standards 
= be under attack to maintain profits 
_ the vehicles they man will be 
equately miaimtaimed and less safe to 


Once the 1953 ean spore Act was on the. 
atute Book the Road Haulage Associa- 
tion felt it safe to congratulate itself on 
the pressure it had successfully brought 
to bear on the Government to get facilities 
sy purchase of the vehicles, par- 
ularly in regard to hire ‘purchase. Soon 

r the present Government. came _ to 
the Chancellor announced that in 


aany articles gonads motor cars and. 
ies— notor cycles and bicycles—radios 
Labour protested in 
e of Commons at this . class 
ee hit the working. man who 


ver, hie rae 
e Government that 


e onerous restrictions 


i ‘publicly owned. 


THE GREAT TRANSPORT SELL-OUT BEGINS 
by Ernest Davies, M.P. 


for paying out a relatively large sum of 
money over an uncomfortably short period. 
The Government has now recognised that 
special concessions will be necessary .. .” 

Once they got that. promise, the Road 


‘Haulage Association got together with 


Mr. Gibson Jarvie, Chairman of the 
United Dominions Trust and vehement 
opponent of the welfare state, and formed 
a financial trust—Transport Unit Finance 
—to buy the vehicles and-hire them to the 
road hauliers on the easy terms that would 
now be possible. This company, jointly 
owned by United Dominions Trust and the 
Road Haulage Association, had the full 
blessing of the Government as was 
admitted, after the scandal had been 


revealed to Parliament by the Opposition. 


Cut-throat competition 


If ever there was a case of rewarding 
one’s friends and punishing one’s enemies 
here it is. The road hauliers whom Labour 
has frequently alleged contributed to Lory. 
funds at the last two general elections | 
have got their reward—and the workers 
in the industry will take the punishment. 
In some circles this might smell of. black- 
mail, but in others collusion between 
Tories, industry and finance at the public’s 
expense is regarded as simply good busi- 
ness. 

This is all going to lead to a terrible 
state of affairs in the road haulage industry 
which may well result in the lorries 
financed by hire purchase being snatched 
back into the hands of the financiers who 
will run them on_ the cheap. 
frequently happened in the pre-war days; 
many a road haulage firm and clearing 
house got into the business this way and 
we all know what happened then—exces- 
sive hours, tight schedules, poorly main- 
tained lorries and ‘ ‘ cooked ” log sheets. 

“This could ‘happen again, because once 


“the lorries. are sold off the business is not 


going to “be. nearly so profitable as many 
Se be aed hauliers: think, In is. first 


paid For. ‘them, 
Ww rand sirens 


Ln if A. 
‘work and tk 
a number 


’ ing. of records, so absolving the boss 


This— 


_aften the first 103000 vehicles | 
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of small operators the middle man reaps — 
a profitable harvest. He gets traffic on com- 
mission through clearing houses or 
arranges sub-contracting to enable the 
hauliers to accept traffic they cannot get 
themselves or carry all the way to its 
destination. And the middle man takes his 
generous cut. 

They are already at _work and even. ine 
Road Haulage Association is worried about <— 
them. To quote: Road Way again which in a 
its September issue said: “The change 
from nationalisation to free enterprise. has — 
aroused a good deal of:public interest and 
more people than ever before, so ts seems, 
are setting up as middlemen. : 
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activities of others are ares aie =, 
tion and suspicion among many sectio! 
the road haulage industry.” ; 


In all these circumstances, it is | 


the Road Haulage Association a resol ti 
was passed putting greater responsi 
on drivers and not employers for the ke 


blame unless it could be proved t 


be pretty tough for the driver t ) > fu 


Tories again try to carry ack the ut 
tions they receive from the road . 


’ deteriorate in the <agdueteye t 
certain it is that the workers’ st 
will be attacked. \ 


Better next time 


a. ‘bettas frousport service can 
for industry—it cannot be so 


operators with a couple 
because B.R.S. has fai t 
carrying three million tons am 
profits this year are likely to s 
mot because the national interest ¢ 
it, because certainly the reverse i: 
industry is to lose not only a t 
service such as it has neve 
_ but. also tens of millions of po 
in the long run each of us mu 
So the great sell off begins. 
is one consolation : because 
the industry are so unce) 
threat of re-nationalisation he 
the buyers will not come with 


offered by the end of next m 
be found that the Commissio 
with the balance and B.R:S.,_ 
_ truncated form. will contin 
- Labour, when it returns to ‘po 
build up a more far. reaching n 
service than the 1947 Act permits c 


VIANA: this is the Labour view 


Frew issues of colonial policy in the last few years have stimulated more public 


discussion than the recent Constitutional crisis in British Guiana. 


That is a 


good thing. Far too often matters relating to the Colonies are passed over without 


receiving the attention they merit. 


Labour Party policy and about the advice given to 


Some confusion has arisen, however, both about 


local parties by the National 


Executive Committees on meetings organised in. this country on behalf of Dr. Jagan 


of the People’s Progressive Party. 


To help clarify. the situation we give here answers 


to some of the questions many Labour Party. members are asking. 


What is the nature of the crisis in British 
Guiana? 


GROUP of politicians organised in the 
People’s Progressive Party and closely 
associated with international Communist 
organisations have sought to extend their 
power and influence by undermining the 
Constitution of British Guiana. The British 
Government has reacted by suspending the 
Constitution and giving the Governor 
authority to undertake the direct rule of 
the country pending an enquiry. 
Does the Labour Party support the Govern- 
~* ment’s action? 
HE Labour Party, both inside and out- 
side the House of Commons, has op- 
posed the Government’s action. It believes 
- that an attempt should ‘have been made to 
* deal with the crisis created by the P.P-P., 
within the Constitution’. The Constitution 
equipped the Governor with powers both 
to veto and initiate legislation. The Judi- 
' ciary had powers to act against unlawful 
_ behaviour. These powers should have been 


: ing the Constitution was taken. 

“Such a policy of restraint might have 
forced the Communist element in the P.P.P. 
into the open, and won over some of its 
adherents to the cause of democracy. It 
was worth trying. As it is; Dr. Jagan and 
his. supporters are able, quite falsely, to 
represent themselves as the defenders of 
the democratic rights of the people. | 
What evidence is there of the association 
f P.P.P. leaders with International Com- 
junism? _ 


THe, ‘Government in a White Paper 
Oar (Cmd. 8980) has given a mass of 
dente ‘showing the close association of 
PP. leaders with international Com- 


i ee meetings of these organisations in 
be bey and they have established branches 


this. country. 
At no time before the present crisis did 
le Pee. approach the British Labour 
a] ty for help or guidance, nor have they 


ei cused before the extreme action ‘of suspend- 


What. opportunity did the P.P.P. have of 
pursuing a-constructive policy? 
HE new Constitution introduced last 


April took British Guiana a long way 


towards full self government. The elected 
representatives of the people were given 
important powers and important duties but 
the 
Upper House with powers of delaying 
legislation and it left considerable powers 
in the hands of the Governor. These 
arrangements were based on the report of 
a’ Commission appointed when Labour was 
in office and were in line with Labour’s 
poliey of promoting self government in the 
Colonies. : 

After the first election the P.P.P. with 
only 51 per cent of the votes got 18 out of 
24 seats:in the Lower House and six minis- 
terial posts:in- the Executive Council. The 
P.P.P. ministers had. the, opportunity of 
working with-the -Governor and the four 
ministers. outside the-P.P.P. in the formula- 
tion and execution of policy.-'The Constitu- 
tion, however, did not give them power to 
introduce. a policy- unaeceD tebe to the 
Governor. 

Had the PPP. wiimisters accepted their 
Constitutional position they could have 
helped to implement. plans for economic 
development and social betterment. They 
could have shown their administrative 
ability and demonstrated their acceptance 
of democratic values-.and practices. They 
could have justified a further extension of 
their powers and responsibilities when next 
the Constitution was revised. 

In what Ways did the P.P.P. leaders seek 
to undermine the Constitution? 
[NSTEAD of working constructively 
within the limits.of the Constitution 
the leaders of the P.P.P. set about using 
their positions in the Government as part 
of a general campaign to undermine the 
Constitution... They sought to remove the 
ban on the entry of West Indian Com- 
munists into British- Guiana and introduced 
a Bill to repeal the: Ordinance under which 
Communist ‘literature was kept out. 

They attempted by legislative action to 
oust an established trade union and to re- 
place it by one affiliated to the Communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions. De- 
spite the fact that they were ministers in 
the Government they maintained their 
positions in the trade unions and organised 
political strikes. They attempted to inter- 
fere with the independence of the civil 
service and with the loyalty of the police. 
In what ways did the P.P.P. act un- 
democratically? 


ice from their support of Comimunist: 


ideas:which are in -themselves anti- 
democratic the P.P.P showed no respect 


Constitution also provided for an 


' pressed their strong opposition. 


‘People’s Progressive Party which pr 


_for the rapid emergence of a-lea 
British Guiana devoted to B: 


for the rights of the minority. : 
When the Speaker ruled in the House of 
Assembly against the suspension of Stand- 
ing Orders to allow a Labour Relations 
Bill to be taken without due notice through 
all its stages in one day, the P.P.P. Minis- 
ters and Assembly men, in a mass, walked © 
out of the Chamber, while their supporters — 
from the Gallery invaded the floor of the 
House. The Opposition had the Constitu- 7 
tional right to’express its opinion. The 
Upper House had the right to discuss and, 
if it thought fit, to exercise its powers of © 
delay. The P.P.P. showed no respect for 7 
these minority rights. 


What was the intention of the N.E.C.’s ban — 
of P:P.P. leaders from Labour Party plat- ~ 
forms? 


IT’ response to requests for guidance from 
a number of local parties, the N.E.C. 
advised that they should not provide a 
platform for P.P.P. speakers. This advice | 
followed logically from Labour’s view of | 
the situation in British Guiana. Obviously, — 
since the Labour Party was opposed to the 
ideology and activities of the P.P.P. it 
would have been hypocritical and irrespon- 
sible to allow them the privilege of using 
Labour Party platforms from which to at- 
tack the Government. 
This advice did not prevent, and was ‘not 
intended to prevent, Dr. Jagan and his col- 
league from putting their case before the 
British public. Nor did it prevent local 
parties from hearing their views. What it 
did was to dissociate the Labour Party 
from the P.P.P. and the Communist organi- 
sations which arranged many of Dr. 
Jagan’s meetings. ‘| 
Had the Labour Party lent its official” 
support to the P.P.P. it would have cause 
dismay to genuine socialists not only in 
British Guiana but throughout the West 
Indies. Socialist leaders in the West Indies, _ 
where Dr. Jagan and the P.P.P. are bette 
known than they are in Britain, have ex-_ 


2 en eee 


Mr. Grantley Adams, whose Labour 
Party is in power in Barbados; has cs 
the following telegram : 

“Strongly urge warn Attlee, Griffit 
other Labour speakers against backing | 
wrong horse. We here know Jagans crowd 
sympathisers elsewhere. Positive menace 
to West Indian Socialist progress. You mayy 
quote this cable.” 

The People’s National Party of Jamatcal 
which is affiliated to the Socialist Interna- 
tional, is led by the best known West 
Indian Socialist, Mr. Norman Manley, and 
has issued the following statement : : 

“We profoundly regret the loss by the 
people of British Guiana of their new Goal 

stitution, which could, and should, have 
opened up a new era for their country. — We 
deplore the conduct of the leaders of. 


and occasioned that loss .... we must hop 


not to Russian ends.” 


eh 
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HAPPY 
CHRISTMAS? 


happiness; for them it is just another period of pain in — 
aed children, tects with wonder at all the a life of disease, of an aching stomach in a hungry 
- fine colour and gaiety of the festive occasion; well-fed existence. 

children with toys and books in warm and comfortable 
_. homes. “These are, with the tragic exceptions that point. 

_ the rule, the children of Britain, of America, of Scandi- 
avia and most other countries of Western civilisation. 
But they are not the children of Asia, of South- 
America, of many parts of Africa. For millions of the ~ 
orld’s children’ Christmas is not a time OF undisturbed : ‘Text continued on Page 14. es 


They were not born members of advanced industrial’ 
communities, with relatively high living standards, 
adequate food supplies, and efficient health services. 
They were born irito misery and disease and starvation, 
and for those that survive early ehsooed, life is an. 


> <c 


OOS 


Sores on the feet are the first signs of Yaws, a highly infectious disease that attacks 
This Javanese girl gets early Penicillin treatment from 


bones and eats away tissues. 
a medical team operated jointly by UNICEF and the Indonesian Government. 


Si ie x ate 


Many children live in difficult country, but 
UNICEF aid reaches them. Here, a child is 
treated on a floating dispensary in Sarawak. 


ABOVE: News of the good work done: 
the drummer who announces a health 

part in many people’s lives. A health! 
if the Gods were sprayed first the pee 


Mycosis is an infection of the scalp which especially attacks children, resulting i 
permanent loss of hair. In this Jugoslav hospital UNICEF provides the bulk of 1 


materials needed to fight the disease, including X-ray equipment. 
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travels fast. In_India crowds foliow 


yal. BELOW: Religion plays a great 
urma, attacking malaria, found that 
ccepted the new medicine. 


The best way to attack disease is right at its source. Here an anti-typhus team 
operating in Kabul, in Afghanistan, puts bedding through a treatment of delousing. 
Typhus is a disease that attacks millions of the world’s children: its breeding grounds 
are now being sought out and thoroughly cleansed. 


OES 


girls to become midwives and nurses is an important part ‘of the work done : 
by UNICEF and the World Health Organisaton. At Sarawak, in Borneo, this 
Bornean trainee is supervised by a W.H.O. nurse. ae ; 


Teaching people to help themselves is one 
task in the fight against disease. This 
African learns to use an anti-malaria spray. 
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UNICEF aid goes to all children. 


unremitting struggle against odds that breed despair and 
bitterness, 

In North America the average annual income per 
head of the population is £400; in Australia and New 
Zealand it is £200; in Europe £125. But in Africa it is 
only £25 and in Asia £15. Two-thirds of the world’s 
children live in regions where the average annual income 
is £15 or less. ; 

And along with poverty goes disease. In India and 
Pakistan over 100 million children need malaria 
SE protection every year. Tens of millions of children in 

North Africa, the Eastern Mediterranean and Asia are 
ie attacked with trachoma, dreaded eye disease. Yaws 

claims several million child victims in Africa, nine 
million in Asia: The tuberculosis mortality rate is five 

times higher among children in the under-developed 
areas than-in the developed countries. 
~ ~_~+In many parts of the world, national income is too 
low, resources too limited, for the desperate needs of 
_ ehildren to be met. New methods of disease control 
"and treatment are unknown, the techniques of the 
_ twentieth century have yet to be learned. If these 
countries can only be given a lead with medical supplies 
and advice the fight against suffering can go forward 
_ with a snowball effect; it is the initial “injection” that 
is needed. 
_- That is where Unicef—the. United Nations Chil- 
_ dren’s Fund—steps in. LEstablished by the United 
Nations General Assembly in 1946, Unicef was at first 
concerned mainly with meeting the needs of children 
‘in war-devastated countries; in 1950 the emphasis was 
shifted to the world’s under-developed countries. _ 
- Unicef assistance disregards race, creed, national- 
__ity and politics. It is mainly in the form of supplies and 
equipment; administration is the responsibility of the 
- local people. All Unicef contributions must be 
“matched ” by a similar contribution from the receiving 


ete 


-country—in practice the local contribution has worked 
out at one and half times the Unicef amount. The 
contributions must normally be devoted to schemes 


which the local people can eventually take over com- 


pletely ‘themselves. 

- Most schemes undertaken by Unicef bring quick 
returns at low cost. The longer-term projects are usually 
‘made the concern of the country concerned after an 
initial helping hand from the Fund. Examples of Unicef 


_ cered milk to give 40 children a glass of milk a day for 


young children to help them to a better chance in life. Fre 
baby care in Borneo to DDT dusting in Boli viaa, or BCG vaccination in Ecuador, it’s a world battle for the right to live. 


It goes es pecially to the very 


‘ Unicef food and assistance. 


“values ” are, for one pound or equivalent—enough pow-. 


a week; enough DDT to protect fifty children against 
malaria; enough rice to give 25 children a serving a day 
for a month; enough BCG to vaccinate 70 children 
against tuberculosis; enough -penicillin to treat 15 boys 
or girls for yaws. | 
A distinguishing feature of the Fund is that it is” 
supported entirely by voluntary contributions—chiefly | 
from governments. Since 1946, sixty-five governments — 
have contributed to the Fund, many of them making 
regular annual contributions. The United Kingdom | 
does not get a place in the ten largest contributors on 
a per head of population basis and just scrapes into 
tenth place on an absolute total basis. In 1952 the cost 
to each U.K. citizen was one farthing. a 4 
The Fund is operating right across the world, from 
Peru to Pakistan, from Ethiopia to El Salvador, a grané 
total of seventy-five countries currently receiving aid. 
It has a remarkable list of achievements to its credit 
here presented in cold statistics that shelter a hearten- 
ing success story of the brotherhood of man in practice. 
Fifty million children have been checked for 
tuberculosis, twenty-two million have been vaccinated. — 
Eleven million have been tested for yaws, three million 
treated. Twelve million have been protected against 
malaria and typhus. Milk and foods have been provided — 
for eleven million mothers and babies.  - 
Unicef stands by, too, to rush help to any part of the 
world where disaster strikes suddenly, rendering child- 
ren homeless and in urgent need of help. Such assist- 
ance went for example, to Ecuador immediately after 
the disastrous earthquake of 1949, and more recently 
Brazil during the severe drought and to war-ravaged 
Korea. In the Middle East, some half million Arab 
refugee children have been kept alive and well with 


The Fund, working in close co-operation with the 
World Health Organisation, brings help to the needy) 
children of the world; but, of perhaps greater import-_ 
ance, it teaches people to help themselves in the world 
battle against hunger and disease, and unites people of 
all races in a common cause.’ ag 

This Christmas, when the fires are burning brightl 
in British homes and the children are playing hap 
with their toys, we could spare a thought for oth 
children, many millions of them, in many parts of 
world, who are hoping that Unicef will come their 
and help them to a better life; and we could remem 
too, that Unicef depends upon our support and that 
our Government. RONALD OC 


TRADE UNIONISTS 


An Amalgamatéd Society of Wood- 
workers’ delegation visited . Russia 
during the. summer. Here are. their 
conclusions.on their. visit: 


conclude and finalise on our impres- 
sions on the Soviet Union; it is neces- 
‘Sary to remember that the delegation saw 
only parts of this vast sub-continent, and 
that we were, after all, but the guests of 
~ our Soviet. hosts, and what: we saw-and 
heard was largely and inevitably, in their 
- hands, and.this must be taken into account. 
ce The foremost impression is that the 

attire, manner and culture of the people 
still reflects the agrarian background of 
the nation. 

Next impression was the varying con- 
ditions of the people, even in the larger 
cities, which again reflects on the wages 
and social security system, which un- 
- doubtedly is deliberately based on an in- 
- centive requirement for wages, holidays, 
--and social insurance benefits; other 
-- benefits are all directly or indirectly re- 
lated to the individual worker’s perform- 
- ance at work, and so wages and earnings 
-and well-being vary very considerably be- 
tween worker and worker, even among the 
- general mechanics standard. 

This then is the general pattern of Soviet 
society as observed from the angle of 
wages, conditions and social activity. Of 
taxation, it appears’ that the general 
‘method of State taxation is a levy on in- 
--dustrial and agricultural produce and 
general forms of indirect taxation upon 
- foods and consumer goods. Surprisingly, 
--we found that there is also direct taxa- 
tion on: income, and this must be taken 
- into account particularly in respect of the 
_ higher paid worker and administrator. 
The fundamental problem of the 
economy of the Soviet Union is setting the 
' degree of equation in fiscal internal policy 
in between agriculture and industry. 
_ Hitherto the agricultural community have 
_ had to bear the brunt of the industrialisa- 
- tion which has proceeded apace since the 
- 1920’s. The awareness of this must have 
made for great hardship and social diffi- 
culties among the peasant community. 

‘It is no wonder, therefore, recent Gov- 
rnment pronouncements have promised a 
reduction in taxation on agriculture of 43 
= cent. The necessity for this speaks for 
itself and indicates the struggle for living 
standards as against the industrialisation 
process which of course also affects, but to 
a lesser degree, the industrial worker. 
‘In the cities we visited, basic foods ap- 
j ed plentiful and in more supply than 
| the years immediately following the 
war. _ The important currency reform car- 
out in 1947 (which in effect devalued 
he Rouble) which, although carried out 
fectively and fairly, had drastic effect on 
savings and capital. This and the increase 
oduction has made it possible to effect 


eductions ae at about Lo? 
- performed and for. the amount ‘of work 
pepperenst that since the end of the 
ee. standards are rising and stoked 


LOOK AT RUSSIA 


No sign of a classless society 


appears to be an increasing awareness on 
tke part of the consumer for better quality 
foods. and. goods, as against the general 
standard, which could not be. put on par 
with similar foods and goods, say, in this 
country. 

Turning now to the function of the trade 
unions, or to put it correctly, the -indus- 
trial unions, for with very few exceptions, 
all the unions have an industrial and some- 
times miulti-industrial_ basis of organisa- 
tion and operation, and in fact closely 
follow the industrial set-up of the State 
Ministries of Production. The role of the 
unions is to organise the workers, so that 
they may participate effectively in the re- 
spective production tasks, and to organise 
them at the point of production to set up 
all the necessary factory committees cover- 
ing wages and conditions of employment, 
safety and welfare and all this is usually 
on a local basis and operates between 
Management and workpeople without in- 
terference by the union. 

Nationally negotiated collective agree- 
ments are rare, but we have gained the 
impression from what we were told that 
here and there this is now being done in 
some cases and may be extended. 

The general réle of the union is, how- 
ever, principally to organise the work- 
people and everything else depends on the 
factory and industry and this intent role 
must be taken as that of an adjunct of the 
State industrial apparatus concerned 
mainly with the organisation of the work- 
people for industrial and cultural pur- 
poses. The unions are not, therefore, 
independent negotiating bodies as in this 
country, but more a part of the constitu- 
tional organisation of the state industrial 


_ machine and many likeable, kindly and 


thoughtful people’ serve in its: offices and 
departments. 

One other feature of our impressions is 
the matter of industrial discipline. As 
with discipline in all walks of Soviet life. 
this appears more strict than in this coun- 
try. Industrial offences and indiscipline 
are punishable by the law and may involve 
fines, and in some cases can lead to im- 
prisonment. . 

Since 1952, it is no longer a criminal 
offence to leave one’s job to take another, 
but from our examination of this aspect 
of industrial life, it would be virtually 
impossible for a worker to leave his fac- 
tory for-another without agreement be- 
tween the respective factory managements. 

To finalise, it must be said from what we 
observed during our stay in the Soviet 
Union, life there among the people did not 
present to us a picture of a _ classless 
society. Indeed, it would: be true to de- 
scribe it as'an income society, for living 
standards within the limitations of the 
economy largely depend upon. the wage or 
salary of the individual, which in turn 
varies considerably between one individual 
and another according to the class of work 


produced. The pattern of Soviet society 
is therefore set on the part played by the 
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Win Friends, Popularity 
With Little Tricks of 
Everyday Taik 


A well-known publisher reports there is 
a Simple technique of everyday conversa- 
tion which can pay you real dividends in 
both social and professional advancement 
and works like magic to give you added 
poise, self-confidence and greater® popu- 
larity. The details of this method are de- 
scribed in a fascinating booklet, “‘ Adven- 
tures in Conversation,” ~- sent free on -re- 
quest. 


According to tae publisher, many people 
do not realise how much they could influ- 
ence others simply by what they say and 
how they say it. Whether in business, at 
social functions, or even in casual conver- 
sations with new acquaintances, there are 
ways in which you can make a good im- 
pression every time you talk. 


To acquaint more readers of this maga- 
zine with the easy-to-follow . rules for 
developing skill in everyday conversation, 
the publishers have printed full details 
of their interesting self-training method in 
a 24-page booklet, which will be sent free 
to anyone who requests it.. The address is 
Conversation Studies (Dept. FCT/CSI), 
Marple, Cheshire. Enclose 24d. stamp for 
postage. 
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individual and the extent to which oppor-~ 


tunities are afforded for advancement. 
The great design, of course, is to compel 
discipline and maximum production. To 


vhat extent this succeeds is difficult to say. 


From what we saw, life appears to pro- 
ceed more slowly than in Western coun- 
tries and standards and conditions gener- 
ally much lower than in Britain, but allow-. 


ance must be made for historical factors 2 aa 


and, of course, the war period. 


We discovered time and time again in 
our conversations with Soviet folk an 


awareness of their backwardness in this or 


that, but even so, the effort and outlook is - 


to all intents for human betterment. We 


cannot say, nor was it our purpose to find 
out, the extent to which Soviet economy > 

is diverted to military requirements, and ~ 
what effect this has on the economy gener- ~ 


ally, but this, 
account. 

We know this, there is a consumer es 
mand for higher quality goods and ser- 
vices, and for better foods. 
to be endlessly searching ‘for the things 
they want or can afford. Life in the Soviet 


too, must be taken into 


Union for the majority of the people is no ~ 
easier than for the people of Britain, and — 


in many respects much harder. Whatever 


may be one’s opinion on the subject of the _ 


Soviet. Union, politically, industrially or 
socially, no fair-minded person with any 
social sense could be but sympathetic to- 
wards the kindly and friendly disposed 


ordinary people of the Soviet Union. ‘many 


of whom we met and ‘chatted with. in their 
efforts to live their lives as best they can 
and to mee their way forward. 


Shoppers seem — 


The future of the 
WELFARE STATE 


N days gone by our social services, what there was of 
them, were intended only for the destitute. And even 
then, people whom to-day we should regard as very 
badly off were often not considered poor enough to obtain 
relief. What made this state of affairs even worse was 
the fact that the financing of these services was left to 
the local authorities ; so that as often as not the poor 
* local authority had to find much more money for Poor 
Law relief than did a richer authority. 
| Nowadays, however, our social services, catering for 
every section of the community, have far outgrown this 
preoccupation with the poor. It is true to say that there 
is hardly a family in the country to-day which has not 
continually got at least one of its members taking advan- 
tage. of one of the many services provided by both the 
central and local government. 
Our social services provide us with the means of 
ensuring that no member of our community need be 
denied the right to live a full and happy life. We can 


eliminate worry about doctors’ bills, assist old and handi-_ 


capped persons ; our children can be guaranteed a good 
éducation ; subsidised houses can be provided to ensure 
that everyone has a decent home; the State can take 
_~ very definite measures to maintain full employment. | 


“These were things that were being accomplished 
under the Labour:Governments. Much progress had 
been made in the building up of an adequate system of 

- social services to cover the entire population at all 
_ ‘ stages of life. Unfortunately,. we now have a Tory 
~ Government which certainly does not give to these 
- services the same high priority that Labour gave. 


; So far, however, the Tories have not been able to 
- do too much damage to the basic structure of the Welfare 
_ $tate ; public opinion has been too strong for them on 
- this subject. But they have carried out a whole series 
_ of minor attacks on the services which are causing hard- 
_ ship and suffering in many homes, and which, if allowed 
- to develop unchecked, may very well cause much more 
és serious damage later on. It is like the old Chinese 


_ torture of death by a thousand cuts, 


_ services. In education it tried for a five per cent cut in 
local expenditure ; it has cut down on the number of 
~ new school building approvals, it has increased the price 
bof school meals, and it attempted to cut adult education 
_ grants by ten per cent. In healt’: it imposed charges 
>. - for prescriptions and for dental treatment, called for a 
five per cent reduction in hospital staffs, and increased 
_ charges for Day Nurseries. In the field of food prices 
_ it has drastically reduced the food subsidies. 

ce These cuts are admittedly mainly administrative 
_ decisions, not all requiring legislation, so that the broad 
legislative framework of the social services remains 
_ largely in being. But it will be quite impossible for the 
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_ as necessary,:we shall find that considerable s 
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next Labour Government to restore all the Tory cuts” 
immediately on taking office. Money charges can easily — 
be reduced and subsidies can be restored where needed ; ~ 
but building work that has been stopped now, and staffs ~ 
that have been dismissed, can only be replaced very 
slowly over a period of time. The children who have 
left school cannot be put back. 

Charges for prescriptions can be easily abolished, — 
but new hospitals take a long time to build and nursing © 
staff require a long period of training after they have” 


been recruited. . 
When Labour returns to office it will have a great i 
deal to do in the field of the social services. Not only — 


will the harm done by the present Government have to ~ 
be made good, so far as that is possible; we shall also 
have to press forward with improvements in the ser- 
vices to make up for the years that have been wasted 
under Tory rule, when steady advance should have been 
taking place. 


Labour’s priorities 


Our first priority—it takes first place in the social © 
services section of “ Challenge to Britain ”—is,education. 
We have to remember here that a child only attends 
school for a certain fixed number of years; once he has” 
missed what we regard as an essential part of his ¢duca- _ 
tion at school he can never really make up that loss. So, 
in education, we shall have to act very quickly to give — 
our children the fair chance in life that they deserve. 


We shall have to act quickly, too, with the health 
services. And it is to our discredit as anation that there 
are many tasks here that must be given top priorities. 

The charges on prescriptions, optical services and — 
dental services must be abolished. Conditions in the 
grossly overcrowded mental hospitals have to be greatly _ 
improved. Additional nursing staff has to be recruited _ 
to. bring into use the many empty hospital beds—empty 


~ 


‘while the patients queue up outside for admission. And 


all the local authority services—Home Helps and Clinics, — 
etc.— are in need of urgent improvement and extension. 


Every aspect of the health services is, in fact, in | 
need of more money, more buildings, more staff. The | 
next Labour Government must work out where the very © 
first priority shall be given in the Health Service. 


And, following health and education, we have all 
the other services crying out for improvement. — We © 
have the problem of our growing numbers of old people. 
We have the question of how food can best be made _ | 
a dig oes available to all people at prices they can 
afford. 7 


We would be well advised to give this whole ques- — 
tion*of the future of the social services very serious 
thought just now, for when we come actually to imple-— 
ment all the changes and improvements that we regat d 


without faking 00! much of a worker’s wage ee 
‘ arough taxation. 

~ On the assumption that no changes are made in the 
existing services—an assumption which we as Socialists 
annot, of course, accept — we shall be faced with an 
increase in expenditure inthe region of over £250 million 
y 1958. The largest increase—£110 million—will be in 
- provision for old people; education will require an 
_ additional £60 million and housing £40 million. 


__ This represents an increase of about 15 per cent in 
our annual expenditure on social services, and it makes 
the doubtful assumption that there will be no increase 
in prices between now and 1958. 


_ If we now consider the cost of all the improve- 
ments that we consider tobe essential for the mainten- 
ance of really adequate services we find that we shall 
need an additional £300 million at least, the bulk of 
this going in the form of increased National Insurance 
benefits, as was decided at Margate. £75 million is 
needed for technical education alone. But the grand 
total of first maintaining the existing services and then 
proving them as we “consider very necessary would 
sum in the region of £550 million, or over four per 
ent of the National Income. This assumes no general 
ise in “prices. 


za Of course, if our national income expands at a 
steady rate, we may well be able to afford this huge 
sum without difficulty. But we must face up to the 
fact that under the Tories since 1951 our national 
income has barely increased. And without an increase 
he only way in which the social services can be im- 
d is through a cut in some other item of expendi- 
e perhaps even in personal consumption. 


thinking 


Whatever the actual position eae we return to 
gh, it is fairly obvious that we are not going 
in a position. to implement all the changes we 

sire at one fell blow. Some things will-have to be 
smporarily postponed and before we reach that stage 

d be well for the Party to make up its mind on 
: Honey. that can | be made available can best 


BMisidering how bee - Sapend: a pikmees! amount: 
money on the social services, there are a number of 


benefits under the National Insurance — 
te, we must also accept the fact that - 
vate insurance or friendly — 
nal savings. 


stage it is quite Bey that State schemes might tend 
- to do just that. Again, parents normally feel an obliga- 


ments. 
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e supplementing | State benefits © 
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tion to provide for the well-being of their children, with 
the assistance of the State; it would be wrong to Weslc 
this feeling of responsibility. 


Yet another point that is worth bearing in mina isseee 
that in the main the social services-have to be paid for _ 
out of taxation. THis is obviously quite right and proper 
—those that are best able to contribute pay the most 
and those that can ill afford it pay nothing. On the 
other hand, there is surely a limit to the amount of a 
person’s income that the State should claim the right | 
to spend for him. Are we yet anywhere near this limit? 
That is a question that we should attempt to answer 

These are all matters which I think that we shoul 
be looking into now. We made tremendous progres 
during the terms of office of the last Labour Gov 


If we are to make further progress nex 
then we must have our aims and our methods 
worked out in advance. Basic thinking on the 
of the social services in the light of prevailing ec 
conditions, and in face of Tory false economy, 
essential task for all those who believe in the pri 
of the Welfare State. 
x * * bs 
It is hoped that this article, by the 
responsible for so much of the social services ' 
done by the Labour Governments, will pr 
serious study and discussion of this most im 
question. Comments and suggestions — not — j 
lengthy, please —from readers will be pub ahed 
in the next issue of FACT. They should b 
not later than December 16, to the Editor of - 
The Labour Party, Transport House, et Z 
eee ‘S.W. 1. 4 . 
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CAN HELP NG CHILD IN NI 


- Five cards designed bs Lewitt-Him s 
ing children at play in all parts c 
world, are available in boxes of ten 

full sets) at 7/6 a box. 


I Ten cards of a design by Matisse 
| porating a symbol-for the United Nati 
ee ate Aus avail abl e 2 7/ 6a box. see 


Send remittanc ., stating very clearly ae 
ie ‘required, te - LABOUR PARTY BOOKSH 
TRANSPORT HOUSE, SMITH SQUA 
Zs Pea LONDON; S.W.1 
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for ever be opposed to recognition. He also.” 
pointed out that it was conceivable that] 
the Peking representatives might be admit-) 


THE FUTURE OF THE PRISONERS IN KOREA 


United Nations stand by release date 


STATEMENT on the future of war 
prisoners in Korea who refuse repatri- 
ation was made by Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secre- 
tary of State, on November 17. Mr. Dulles 
quoted clear provisions of the Korean 
armistice agreement to the effect that all 
prisoners who have not chosen repatria- 
tion, and as to whom no other disposition 
has been agreed by the Korean political 
conference, shall be given their freedom 
120 days after the signing of the armistice. 

He added that this point was made clear 
to the Communists when armistice negotia- 
tions were resumed in the Spring of 1953. 
At first the Communists tried to insert.a 
provision which would have held prisoners 
until final agreement was reached by the 
political conference. The United Nations 
negotiators, however, maintained their 
position that prisoners should not be held 
indefinitely, and the Communists finally 
accepted the United Nations position in 
June of this vear. 

The terms of reference for the neutral 
nations repatriation commission (con- 
tained in an annexe to the armistice agree- 
ment) state that release from PoW to 
civilian status shall be granted to prisoners 
who have not chosen repatriation, and for 
whom no other disposition has been agreed 
by the political conference, 120 days after 
the signing of the armistice. Thereafter, 
according to the application of each indi- 
vidual. those who choose to go to neutral 
nations shall be assisted by the neutral 
nations repatriation commission and. by 
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and clashed with police. 


the Indian Red Cross Society. The period 
of 120 days expires on January 22, 1954. 

Mr. Dulles’ statement was prompted by 
reports that India, who provides the chair- 
man of the commission, held the view that 
prisoners could be held longer than the 
120 days if no Korean political conference 
were held within that time. 

Reports from Panmunjom on November 
21 indicated that Communist attempts to 
persuade unwilling Chinese and North 
Korean prisoners to return home had been 
an almost complete failure. The attempts 
had been carried out by means of “ ex- 
planations” by Communist officers under 
the supervision of the neutral nations re- 
patriation commission. 

The American Secretary of State has also 
indicated in a statement that the U.S. atti- 
tude towards Communist China is less 
rigid. On the 9th November Mr. Dulles 
said that the United States might consider 
the recognition of Communist China under 
certain conditions. He said that .as long 
as the Communist Government in China 
was a proclaimed aggressor and had not 
purged itself, was promoting aggression in 
Indo-China and was conducting itself in a 
manner not in accord with the principles 
of the United Nations Charter, there was 
no question of recognition. 

But when asked whether the United 
States might possibly be able to recognise 
Communist China in the future, he replied 
that he did not believe that the American 
Government had ever.stated that it would 
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In Rome last month demonstrators calling for British and 
American evacuation Of Trieste attacked British offices 
Feeling was more anti-British than anti-American. 


ted to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations as the veto only applied to the 
Security Council. 


On the other hand, Mr. Nixon, Vice- 
President of the United States, shortly 
afterwards added a gloss to Mr. Dulles’ re-" 
marks. *He said, speaking of Mr. Dulles, 
“ What he said in effect was that the United ~ 
States will not consider recognising the 
Communist regime in China until they quit” 
their Communist policies and quit taking” 
orders from Moscow.” 


HE British, French and United States 

Governments administered a stern re- 
buke to Israel for the attack which took 
place on October 14-15 at Qibya, and 
two other villages inside Jordan. While” 
the attack, which resulted in more than 
40 deaths, was indefensible, any realistic 
appreciation of the situation on the Israel- 
Jordan frontier must recognise it as a™ 
reflection of the tension which prevails. As 
the Israeli Government pointed out, during 
the past three years more than 400 Israelis 
have been killed by marauders - from 
Jordan. ; 

Treatment of a symptom cannot cure 
the disease. No steps have been suggested 
to deal with the root cause, which is the‘ 
persistence of a state of war between” 
Israel and the Arab States. The draft reso- 
lution submitted to the U.N. Security Coun- 
cil by Britain, France and the United 
States condemns the Qibya incident, but 
as a solution proposes merely the streng- 
thening of the Truce Supervision Organ- 
isation. 

Anxiety and tension in Israel have been 
increased by the rumours concerning nego- 
tiations with Egypt on the base in the 
Suez Canal- Zone. |. Fears have been ex- 
pressed that Egypt may at some time use 
the base for the “second round” against 
Israel, which is widely canvassed in the 
Arab States, unless there are effective 
guarantees. 


Mr. Herbert Morrison pointed out on 
November 4 that “if there should come ~ 
out of this a situation in which the mili- 7 
tary strength of Egypt is increased to.a 
great extent, it would imperil the security 
of Israel as a State and therefore imperil 
the peace of the Middle East.” 

Mr. Hector McNeil added three further 
points: (1) That any revision of the Anglo- 
Egyptian. Treaty should be allied to a re- 
affirmation of the tripartite declaration of 
1950, in which Britain,’ France and the 
United States expressed their “ unalterable 
opposition to the use of force or the threat 
of the use of force between any of the 
States in the area”; (2) that if as a result 
of such a revision the Egyptian Govern-— 
ment were to be supplied with arms and 
technicians for. the maintenance of the 
base and Egyptian defence, there should 
be an assurance that the Egyptian Govern- 
ment would understand that these arms 
must not in any circumstances be used for 
aggressive action against any of the neigh- 
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Democrat candidate Wagner 
a knocked out the Republican 
in New York’s election for Governorship. 
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-bouring Middle Eastern States; (3) that an 
Anglo-Egyptian -agreement should regu- 
-larise the position of the Suez Canel, which, 
- although an international waterway, has 
'- been closed by Egypt to certain lawful 
traffic. 


Republican reverse. 


VERY considerable gains were made by 
% the Democratic Party in a series of 
American State and local elections held 
- during October and November. 
On October 13 the Democrats captured 
the hitherto traditionally Republican ninth 
- Congressional District of the State-of Wis- 
~consin. Their victory was attributed to 
= fact that farmers, who form the greater 
- part of the local electorate, were disturbed 
_ by a fall in farm prices caused by the 
~ agricultural policy of the Republican 
Government. On November 3, however, 
the Democrats scored numerous successes 
in non-rural regions where agricultural 
— Questions could not have influenced the 
voting, and the results were taken by 
many people to indicate widespread dis- 
approval of the Republicans’ general 
record since they took office in 1952. 
ae Like. Democrats took over the Governor- 
‘ship of the States of Virginia and New 
Jersey. In the New Jersey Sixth District 
_ they won another Congressional by- 
- election. They captured the Mayoralty in 
~ New York and retained it in Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh. In Columbus (Ohio), Buffalo 
(New York), Davenport (Iowa) and New 
Haven (Connecticut) they ousted Repub- 
can regimes which had been in power for 
years. 
On November 10 the Republicans 
: anaged to retain the 24th Congressional 
District of the State of California, where 
hey had been expecting yet another 
mocratic gain. Despite this consolation, 


em since President Eisenhower ted 
nally associated himself with all the 
ican tandidates, é 


_ past six months,” 
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THE GERMAN PROBLEM RESTATED 


“THE German people’s urge to reunite 

has grown stronger than ever in the 
wrote Ernst Reuter, the 
great Socialist Mayor of Berlin, shortly 
before his death. “ But many of our friends 
in the West still seem to feel that, in this 
situation, the German interest doesn’t 
necessarily coincide with that of the Allies. 
Even though they may no longer fear that 
a unified Germany would be taken over by 
the Reds, they appear to be plagued by 
doubts about its future. ‘The Bonn régime 
may not be perfect,’ they explain, ‘but at 
least we know where we stand with Dr. 
Adenauer. Why sacrifice a sure thing for 
a largely unknown quantity ?’ 


* “This is an unrealistic attitude. It won’t 


a 


be possible to frustrate much longer the 
most. fervent desire of sixty-five million 
people in the middle of Europe. Indeed, 
there is a definite danger that the German 
masses will again swing to the Chauvinist 
right if their most legitimate claims re- 
main unfulfilled. 

“ But the attitude is unrealistic from the 
Allies’ own point of view. Many of them 
tend to subordinate everything else to the 
European Defence Community and to sus- 
pect all Germans who fear the E.D.C. 
might jeopardise their chances of reunion 
of being soft towards Russia. It seems to 
me that exactly the contrary is true. 
E.D.C. is essentially a static concept that 
more or less resigns itself to Russia’s per- 
manent presence on the Elbe. By contrast, 
German reunion fits into the framework of 
a more dynamic policy that is trying to 
obtain Russia’s withdrawal behind her own 
borders through negotiation. Thus Ger- 
man unity should logically receive top 
priority among Allied policy targets. 

“ Of late, Western statesmen. have begun 
to realise this. They have started clam- 
ouring for both E.D.C. and reunification 
without investigating to what extent the 
two are compatible. Most of their pro- 
posals so far have amounted to telling 
the Soviets: ‘Let us have E.D.C. and we'll 
let you get out of East Germany.’ 

“ Obviously, 
found these offers a trifle naive and didn’t 
buy. Does that. mean that the West even- 
tually will have to choose between E:D.C. 
and German unity? Will Russia grant 
unity only to a neutralised Germany? Or 
will the Allies- be able to make her swal- 
low the E.D.C. pill by sugarcoating it with 
a layer of mutual security pacts ? 

“Only time. can tell, but this much is 
certain : in their present stage of develop- 
ment, the Soviets need a long period of 
peace as much as do_ their neighbours. 


They may stall and jockey for position, but’ 


in the end events will force their hand, and 
then the West must be ready to act. 
“None of us will ask the Allies to 
sacrifice the defence of Western Europe to 
German unity. for that would leave all of 
us in the lurch; On the other hand there 
is no,point in going to the conference table 
with the firm resolve to eat one’s ‘cake 


and have it, too. “If the Soviets’ are allowed. on 


to get the feeling that they are cornered, 
they are liable to seek desperate solutions. 
“ What seems =! to me is as, the 


the men in the Kremlin_ 


Allies approach the issues at -stake with an 
open and elastic mind. They must be 
prepared for a give and take agreement 
without ever forgetting their objective: 
German unity and peaceful Soviet with- 
drawal. Neither E.D.C. nor 
should be treated as-a“Sacrosanct dogma 
in’ such negotiations, for each means 
different things to different people.’ 

The article of which this is an extract 
appears in the current issue of an Ameri- 
can periodical, “World.” It may be 
regarded as the political testament of a 
man who symbolised the resurgence of 
Democratic Socialism in Germany and the 
resistance to Russian encroachments. His 
views on the problem which is agitating 
the Western world at present must carry 
weight. 

Both the Belgian and French Parlia- 
ments have recently beén considering the 
pros and cons of the European Defence 
Community. The Belgian Socialist Party 
made its attitude clear at its Conference 
early. in November. It recommended 


neutrality ~ 


i 


voting in favour of E.D.C. on three con- 


(1) closest association with Great 
(2) agreement between the six 
in the 


ditions : 
Britain; 
countries on democratic control 


European Political Community which is” 


also under discussion; and (3) negotiation 
of a pact of non-aggression and mutual 
security between the Western States and 
the Soviet Union. 

The French Socialist Party has long been 
deeply divided on the issue of E.D.C., but. 
during the debate in the Assembly on 18th 
November the Executive Committee and 
Parliamentary group of the Party put 
down a motion approving in principle a 
European army open to all democratic 
nations, and stated conditions similar to 
the first two adopted by the Belgian Social- 
ist Party. The French Socialists also in- 
sisted that steps towards European integra- 


tion should not be allowed to impede 


negotiations with the Soviet Union with a 
view to easing international tension. 

Of these two conditions the development 
of the European Political Community is 
due for discussion between the six Gov- 


ernments at the end of November. A hint ~ 
of the negotiations between Britain and — 


the six E.D.C. countries was given to the 


Belgian Parliament by the Belgian Foreign 


Minister on 12th November. 
indicates a closer link between Britain and 
E.D.C. than exists at. present between 
Britain and the European Coal and Steet 
Community. 

But whether such arranzements will be 
sufficient to overcome the doubts of those 
who insist on the closest association. with 
Britain remains to be seen. 

Meanwhile there has been an exchange 


The report 


of Notes with the Soviet Union about the’ 


German problem. A Note sent by the Gov- 
ernments of Britain, France and the United 
States on the 18th ‘October invited the 


Soviet Union to participate in a meeting> 


of. the four Foreign Ministers at Lugano 


lems of Germany and Austria, and stated 


that “Such a meeting». will enable. the 


Soviet Government to state its views on 


the 9th November to discuss the prob-' 
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any aspect of the German and Austrian 
questions which it may wish to present.” 

To this the Soviet reply was given on the 
3rd November. The Soviet Union declined 
the invitation and objected to the consul- 
tation between the British, French and 
American Governments. It again put for- 
ward the counter-proposal of a Five-Power 
Conference of Foreign Ministers to 
examine the causes of international ten- 
sion before a Four-Power Conference on 
Germany. 

With regard to the point made in the 
Western Note that all five Powers would 
be represented at the Korean political con- 


ference, the Soviet Note stated that the par-' 


ticipation of the U.S.S.R. at that conference 
had been made “impossible” because of 
the rejection of the participation of neutral 
countries. To the proposal for free elections 
throughout Germany it counterposed the 
prior creation of an all-German Govern- 
ment, that is, by a fusion between the West 
German Government and the discredited 
East German regime. 

It further stated that “ the settlement of 
the German problem is indissolubly con- 
nected with the solution of the question of 
the liquidation of the (N.A.T.O.) military 
bases” and refused to negotiate unless 
steps towards the European Defence Com- 
munity were halted. 

The Soviet reply was so widely regarded 
as a roundabout rejection, that on the 13th 
November Mr. Molotov took the unusual 

- step of calling a Press conference to show 

. that the Soviet attitude towards negotiation 

was not negative. But he did not depart 
from the substance of the Soviet Note. 

The Western reply, on the 16th -Novem- 
ber, pointed out that the invitation to a 
Four-Power Conference on Germany and 


Austria had been unconditional, whereas . 


the Soviet reply contained “a number of 

demands. Some of these have no relation 
to Europe .... Others would entail the 
- abandonment by the U.K., France and the 
; U.S.A. of all their plans to safeguard their 
-_ own security.” The conclusion drawn was 
that “ the Soviet Government do not wish, 
at the present time, to enter into any nego- 
_ tiations which might have positive results.” 

But the invitation to a Four-Power Con- 

ference was left open. 

The Soviet Note raised a whole series of 
issues; but on the German problem the 
European Defence Community is the prime 
cause of deadlock. The Soviet Union makes 
it a condition of negotiation that steps to- 

_ wards E.D.C. should be halted. The three 
_ Western Governments are determined to 
_ push ahead with the creation of E.D.C. 
It seems from the Soviet Note that the 
_ US.S.R. attaches primary importance to its 

be . 
' proposal for a general Five-Power Con- 
i, ference of Foreign Ministers before discus- 
_ sion of the German question. But there can 
ae be -no certainty of this until the Soviet 
_ attitude has been tested. 


m @ HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


ACCOMMODATION at Stelena Guest 
ate House for coach parties, clubs, etc. 
_ All nations; large families; bring the 
_ kiddies. Book now for 1954. Write 
Manager, 58, Peckham Road, London, 
i SES. Rodney 4618. 


David Ben Gurion 


T is somewhat unusual for a Prime Minister to relinquish 
voluntarily his high office and to retire for two years 


‘into the wilderness—a far-away settlement in the midst of 


the desert. But David Ben Gurion—the Socialist head of 
the Israel Government—is an unusual man. Short, stocky, 
ruddy-faced, with a strong jaw, the high forehead of a 
scholar, and the fringe of white hair like-a halo, he is a 
single-minded statesman, forthright and direct. Ben Gurion 
always keeps his aim on the objective; it has been for 
him the same aim for almost half a century—the achieve- 
ment of a free Labour Commonwealth for the Jewish 
people. . 

As a boy of 17 he left a comfortable home (his father 
was a Polish-Jewish lawyer) and went to Palestine, a dis- 
tant province of the old Turkish Empire—in order to be- 
come an agricultural labourer in Galilee. His goal was 
nothing less than transforming a people and reclaiming a 
land, derelict and neglected for centuries. The young, 
studious Ben Gurion helped to create collective settle- 
ments, build roads, clear swamps, drain marshes and 
organise his fellow-workers. His ability was quickly 
recognised, and he soon became one of the leaders of the 
young Jewish Labour Movement. Since then he has occu- 
pied many positions: general secretary of the Histadruth, 
Chairman of the Jewish Agency, leader of Mapai. He was 
the architect and first Premier of the State of Israel. 

Ben Gurion is a great admirer of English culture and 
the British people, whose fortitude and heroism during the 
war he has described in many moving phrases. His foreign 
policy has always been based on Israel’s close co-operation 
with the progressive forces of the Western world. 

Like the old prophets of Israel, he is now anxious to go. 
into seclusion in order to “think things out anew.” Has ~ 
the world heard the last of Ben Gurion? There are few | 
people in Israel who believe in his disappearance from the — 
life of the nation. They expect from him a “ new Message.” _ 
for the Jewish people and international Socialism, 


I" is not a particularly pleasant journey 
—especially on a damp day—from 
Manchester, by bus, to Bolton. Power 
tations, factories and mills belch forth a 
tinual stream of vari-coloured smoke, 
which makes the area just as liable to 
og” as London itself. Almost half- 
- between the two towns lies the Wors- 
__ ley Urban District. 
a Worsley, which has, been  Labour-con- 
led for twenty-one’ years, is in some 
spects a typical Lancashire town. Only 
few hundred yards or so along the main 
road -from the town hall where, in the 


se Cat it, ae oul has made strenu- 
fforts to bring a splash of colour into 
| might otherwise have been a rather 


cab 
front of the town hall and round about 


ich in - September, at the time of Fact’s 
were a blaze of colour. 


of the town’s industries. First and 

, naturally enough for Lancashire, 

e otton industry with attendant cloth- 

s, but of more recent years light 

ing industries “have 
the town. 


Bancil bas. ‘managed to preserve open 
and sports facilities. In 1952 the 
Yee Boothstown Park, which is 
hill with a wonder- 


_keeping these baths up. to date. 


area. Every small piece of land, both 


FACT INVESTIGATES AN OVERSPILL 
“The thriving town of Worsley 


surround the walls, and after changing, 
clothes, etc., are left in locked metal ward- 
robes which stand in lines down the centre 
of the room. 

The council is continually occupied in 
A recent 
addition to the services has been the pro- 
vision of an aerotone bath which is prov- 
ing very popular and is fully booked up 
for two months ahead. A very comfortable 
lounge waiting room with carpeted floor 
and armchairs is provided, so that users 
of the bath can rest and have light refresh- 
ments after treatment. Worsley is the first 
U.D.C. in the country to provide such a 
service and its success will, it is hoped, 
inspire others to follow suit. 


The overspill ‘ 


The council is at present building houses 
under two separate schemes, firstly for its 
own population and secondly by arrange- 
ment with the Lancashire County Council 
to house overspill population from Salford 
and other large towns. Over twelve hun- 
dred houses have so far been completed 
and over seven hundred are under con- 
struction. 


Near the centre of the town convenient 


for all amenities sixteen one-bedroom old 
persons’ bungalows have been built. Two 


clubrooms and a laundry room, both fully | 


equipped, make this small estate ideal for 


the older people and the council has also 
provided a flat for a warden who looks 
after the premises and, if needed, the resi-_ 


dents. 
Further provision for old people ane 


been made on the Old Clough Lane housing 


estate, where 302 houses have been 
erected. On this estate—as in all other 
‘parts of the district, lawns and flower beds 
have been used to enhance the layout of 
the site. The shops with wide pavements 


i- and lawns separating them from the road 
i ~ provide a complete shopping centre for this 
Sona tet and the surrounding area. 
to these shops, so that the tenants have 


Close 


only a short distance to walk, are a further 


‘six ‘old persons’ bungalows. 
-In June, 1948, preliminary. site surveys 


were. “begun to prepare. for the erection of 


os ” 

4, 500 houses to. take overspill population 
from. Salford under an arrangement with 
nS Lancashire {oh Council. The work 


er two. years 52 totes? itd peat com- 
eted. The build-up continued during 


1951 and 1952, and in 1954 it is hoped to 


f 1,023 ; 
state is peat built iS four separate 


r have noe ear: occu- 
almost. every front 


‘schools and other facilities at present under 


the People’s Progressive Party w i 
been detained without charge or 


plete six hundred ee. making a 
\. tion to Spain with a view to o 


0 and Mr. Saul Rose, 
-' SOCIALIST INTERNATIONAL 


21 
garden on this new estate is well cared for _ 
and flowers, planted by people who have ~ 
never previously known the joys of gar-— A) 
dening, have helped to turn these new 
houses into homes, 

Six months ago, a survey of 152 families wa 
living on the estate showed that only 
about one-third of them now wished to 
return to Salford, but~ this number will — 
probably reduce as the people gradually 6 
fit into the new atmosphere and the new 


construction are completed. 


this is, of course, heavy and, as witha 
New Town Corporations, heavy admi 
trative and loan charges on site works | 
to be met before any rent income 
available. 


by all parties to the scheme. ais 

Even though: it has a populatio 
nearly 30,000, Worsley seems to re 
many of the attractions of a small cou 
town. Fact was shown round by 
cillor J. Pennington, ee Cc. this 
Chairman of the Council, who. was 
nised and acknowledged by almost 
body. This is perhaps not surprisin, 
has been a member of the cou 
many years, was chairman of the | 
in 1934-5 and has been Chairman | 
Labour Group for twenty-one y 

He is obviously proud, and ju 
the work that has been done by ‘t 
cil, and it is to be ¢ hoped that the 


The following resolution 
passed. by the Labour Party 
Executive Committee at its: Nov ‘m ) or 
meeting 


“ The National executive Com 
affirms Labour’s oie “in t a 


Maijesty’s Government attempt 1 
their action in suspending the | 
of British eta 


cedure in the cases of the fiver 


October 24, 1953. 
SPAIN 
‘The Committee agreed to se 


release of the imprisoned S 
deputation to: consist of Mr. Percy 


It was also agreed that the Labo 
should invite the Socialist Interr 
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ATALY’S VIEW 


' by Giuseppe Saragat 
--- - Italian Socialist M.P. 


HE problem of ‘Trieste is 

the main problem to-day 

-of Italian democracy, and in 
some respects not only Italian 
~ democracy. It seems to me 
“that the leaders of the British 
Socialist movement have not 
“considered thoroughly enough 
~ this aspect of the question. 

_ We Italians want a plebiscite 
in Trieste simply because we 
are democrats. It is the opin- 
‘jon of the local people that 

~~ must be decisive. The plebis- 
- cite must offer them the choice 

LAN? of unification with Jugoslavia 

me or with Italy. A so-called free 

pS “state of Trieste would not be a 
nh practical proposition. 

- The British and American 
‘promise of October 8—to trans- 
fer Zone A to Italy—should be 
‘ept as soon as possible. The 
“proposed conference of five 
‘powers éan only take place on 
that basis. The task of the 
_ conference would: then be to 
f ‘prepare the plebiscite. : 
_ As to the plebiscite itself, the 
‘whole autonomous territory, 
that is to say Zones A and B, 
should form one single elec- 
oral district. Mr. Eden’s pro- 


° Italy and Zone B to Jugo- 
1: 


“consideration if the plebiscite 
‘decides on this. 
ae “It is asked if such a result is 
likely, in view of the fact that 
the Italians of the city of 
Trieste make up more than 
ifty per cent of the population. 
answer is that we are 
ocrats. In any case, it is 
_ opinion that the territory! 
* “Trieste, under _ Italian 
overeignty, should have its 
wh administration to look 
ae after the economic interests of 
oe the territory. 
“am thinking of the formula 
_ that has been used for the 
: seas th ible 


aN 


The policy for 
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Troops stand guard on Trieste’s uneasy frontier. 


the port should be worked out 
in consultation with the coun- 
tries of the surrounding area— 
Austria, Jugoslavia; and so on. 
For that surrounding area, 
Trieste should have the status 
of a free port. Italy should 
not be able to impose Customs 
regulations upon it. This I 
mentioned to the Jugoslav 
ambassador in Rome eighteen 
months ago. 


Again, it has been asked if 
some strategic reasons might 
induce the Atlantic Powers to 
take special consideration of 
Tito’s difficult position. To that 
I say that the Atlantic Pact is 
a pact for. the defence of 
democracy. We are asking for 
a democratic decision, 


Strategy should serve demo- 
cracy, and not the other’ way 
round. That is the difference 
in attitude between myself and 
Franco. 


If the Atlantic Powers aban- 
don Italy on this issue, you 
will see the Italian people turn 
away from the Atlantic Pact. 
If some Italian statesmen still 
favour the Pact, their sup- 
porters will take away their 


support. 


Tito .wants to put his dicta- 
torship into Trieste; we want 
to put our democracy in. It is 
now up to the leaders of the 
British Labour movement to 
make their choice. 


JUGOSLAVIA'S viewpoint 

on Trieste should ~already 
be well known. We are con- 
vinced that the best settlement 
would be the internationalisa- 
tion of the city of Trieste, and 
the incorporation of Zone B 
and the remainder of Zone A 
into Jugoslavia. 

We say this not only because 
this part of the territory be- 
longs. ethnically to Jugoslavia, 
but also because it is not 
necessary for the norm# life 
of Trieste and would only 
serve to complicate her domes- 
tic and international position. 
This proposal has met with 
approval in Trieste” and 
abroad. 

As we are determined, how- 
ever, to show as much good will 


as possible, even to accept 
sacrifices, Marshal Tito has 
proposed that the city of 


Trieste should be placed under 
Italian sovereignty, with the 
remaining areas under Jugo- 
slavia. The Italian sovereignty 
should be limited though so as 
not to hinder the natural eco- 
nomic functions of the city. 
From this proposal, discus- 
sions would take place on such - 
matters as the kind of auto- 
nomy for ‘Trieste, how to 
guarantee equality of rights to 
the Jugoslav and Italian popu- 
lations, what are to be the 
city’s frontiers. Now, how- 
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JUGOSLAVIA’S VIEW 
by Edouard Kardelj 


Jugoslav Vice-President. 


ever, there is proposed a con- 
ference of five powers tom) 
attempt to harmonise the con- 


tradictory . views of Rome, 
Belgrade and the Western 
Powers. fl 
The conference _we  pro- 


posed would merely have dis- 
cussed and decided how to 
avert the dangerous situation’ 
created by the Anglo“Ameri-’ 
can decision. The Five-Power 
conference would have to 
decide on the issue as a whole, 
and therefore stands a much © | 
greater chance of failing. But” 
we are not opposed to such a 
conference, provided it does — 
not attempt to prejudge our ~ 
attitude to the October 8 des 


cision. m3 
But we must be ey fl 
about this. Even if a formula ~ 
acceptable to all can be found | 
for the agenda that does not 
mean the conference will suc- 
ceed. And if the conference, as 4 
the Western Powers propose it, 
_fails, that would be a serious 
handicap for the settlement of 7 
the Trieste problem and would | 
aggravate relations between 
Jugoslavia and the West, 
which could only prejudice the 
interests of peace in Europe. Ee 


We believe that the most 
important task now is to 
clarify the various viewpoints 
and try to bring them closer 
through direct diplomatic con-— 
tacts between the interested 
governments. Otherwise there 
can be no expectation of suc- 
cess from the proposed confer- ; 
ence. 


Jugoslavia has clearly formu 
lated her proposals, It is now 
the turn of the other side te 
demonstrate its good will anc 
its desire to come to a 
agreement which 
mark the begin 
phase in reek 
tions. 
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Ae Year Year 
pees 1949 1950 
Production—vU.K. 
’ Index of. Industrial Production. 
Average 1948 = 100 (1938 = 
Oe roi aendtear a sceirs <cemiisen cya : 106 114 
Coal—G.B. 
_}| Total Output, weekly averages in 
thousand tons (1938 = 4353).. 4,126 4,149 
Average Output, tons per man- 
pompt ie CEOSB2— 114) es eisicsece 1.16 1.19 
- Stocks at end of period in 
darOuisamote LOUS ee). 6c. vice nies 17,328 14,104 
Steel 
Crude steel (ingots and cast- 
ings), weekly averages in 
thousand tons (1938 = 200)... 299 313 
Producers’ stocks at end of 
period, thousand tons ...... mae er, 995 
| Production U.S.A. 
‘Index of Industrial Production 
F.R.B. adjusted (1935-39 = 
PU Neer a sere eats cakccmemn cian hee 176 200 
-U.K. Trade 
(Monthly averages or months in 
£ million) 
/ Imports BAT eee Sera adtigsbruroite 189.6 217.4 
Exports (including re-exports)... 153.7 188.0 
_ | Imports from dellar area ......... 41.8 40.0 
| Total exports to dollar area....... 14.0 PaRyA) 
Terms of trade (2) (1952 = 100) 89 95 
- Gold and dollar reserves of ster- 
ling area (end of period) -£ 
Hail Wstoho > Seat Sepa eee Nees CO 603 1,178 
Gross National Savings 
(at end of period) £ million... 6,098 6,091 
Employment 
Registered unemployed in G.B. 
__ in thousands (1938 = 1 5700) . 308.0 314.2 
No. of unemployed as 4a per 
centage of total of employees 
Reema Mey... ices soma sae tne eeninclnea a x 1.6 1.4 
orking days lost through indus- 
. trial disputes in U.K. in ’000’s | | 1,807 1,389 
ems swe: 197.63 198.17 © 
5 111 114 
e ail sales by large retailers | Gale lo 
a (weekly — 1950 = 
A PERRER SGT /siisie ree 100 
_ rates, all workers 
= 100; Sener: 
sha. eee eter 109 111 


3 figures : July, 1953 = 
ort prices to export prices; a rise indica tes an adverse eS 
destroyed houses rebuilt and flats, 
_ drink, tobacco, rent, clothing, household nae ete, 
; tical Office, pine: Cee, ‘of S tatisties and Economist. 
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Year Year . Sept. _| Sept. | Sent. Sept. 
1951 1952 | = -1950 1951 1952 1953 
125— 
117 114 HT 121 116 126 (1) 
4,275 4,332 4,221 | 4,437 4,506 4,424 
13% 1.19 1.20 1.22 1.20 1.21 
17,549 20,941 16,264 17,135 23,229 20,187 
301 310 | 326 303 330 347 
585 739 1,187 709 816 1,046 
ne (Aug.) (Aug.) (Aug.) (Aug.) 
220 219 | 211 218 228 234 
325.3 290.1 194.0 337.9 238.6 269.4 
225.6 22 7a 180.5 218.5 196.9 210.2 
64.5 60.1 37.9 (Aug.) 80.1 (Aug.) 50.0 (Aug.)}48.1 (Aug. 
27.2 28.3 |/26.8 (Aug.)/32.8 (Aug.)|46.0 (Aug.)|32.3 (Aug.) 
108 100 96 105 97 90° 3g 
834 659 984 1,167 602 888 
6,092 6,011 6,102.2 6,100.0 6,022.8 5,970.3 
(Aug.) (Aug.) (Aug.) Aug. 
252.9 414.2 283.8 217.0 | 389.6. 292.0 
bie 2.0 1.4 1.0 1.9 Laas 
1,694 1,792 154 112 104 105 
“194.83 239.92 17.40 17.17 22.32 28.52 
125 136 114 128 136 140 
109 4117 93 (Aug) l100. (Aug) (109 (Aug,) 113 ta 
aa : yh i 
120 130 110 121 131 137" 
110 ; August = 105.) 
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from page 5 
these are bound to occur—will be borne entirely by the 
tenants. 

The least the Government could have done would 
have been to await the Sorn Committee Report. 

In 1920 rents of controlled houses were increased by 
40 per cent, 25 per cent of which was intended to allow 
for the increased cost of repairs over pre-war. Many 
landlords, however, neglected to undertake repairs, or at 
least did not do them adequately. From 1923 tenants 
have been entitled to apply for certificates of disrepair ; 
many have found it impossible to do so. The Marley 
Committee, appointed to examine the Rent Acts, said 
in 1931: 

“This machinery does not appear to be widely 
known or used. We have been told that most tenants 
either did not know of or are afraid to use this weapon, 
even in cases where it could hardly have failed to 
succeed.” 

The Ridley Committee also investigated rent prob- 
lems in 1945. They stated : 

“We may say ‘that there is evidence of a tendency 
among scme owners to look upon house property as an 

“investment to give a perpetual income without much 
expenditure on repairs and replacements.” 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan pointed out the implications of 
this in his speech on the White Papers. He said: 

“ Private owners of small residences are not funda- 
mentally interested in the condition of these dwellings. 
They are interested in their profitability. Why should 
not they be? They are capitalists and they are not in 
business for their health. It is an investment and they 
expect a prompt return upon it. They are not con- 

_ ‘cerned about the condition of the property  funda- 
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Spilling the beans 
“The highly seasoned reports in 
_ most of the nationals on the Labour 
Party Conference at. Margate made 
oi. nonsense of hewspaper claims for im- 
‘ ae Reports were angled, 


coloured, underplayed, overstated, excited 
or coolly disparaging. One would 


— SENTINEL’ in ‘‘ World’s Press News’’ (the National 
_ Weekly for Press and Advertising), October 9th, 1953. 


You can rely on 
| LABOUR’S 
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- their property, but very large numbers of them ‘do not.” 


mentally. There are some good landlords who look afte 


Mr. Bevan went on to point out that landlords h 
got to spend money on repairs before they could increas 
the rents. They would not, in most cases, be willing to 
undertake the necessary repairs. hg 

He made it clear that only if we bribe the landlords 
sufficiently would many of them be willing to under- ; 
take repairs. This, while being immoral, would place 
an intolerable burden upon either the tenants or the 
taxpayer. It is very noticeable that those houses which 
the Government still consider profitable are to be left 
for private enterprise while the others are being dumped 
upon the local authorities. 

The Labour Party realise fully that we cannot allow 
our existing stocks of houses to deteriorate but it is 
equally clear to us that the days of the private landlord 
are over. Either he cannot, or will not, be willing over~ 
the years to prevent the steady deterioration of millions ‘ 
of dwellings. $ 

We reiterate the policy laid down in “ Challenge 
to Britain” that local authorities should gradually tak 
over all privately rented dwellings within their area, 
Naturally, this will not affect owner-occupiers. * 

Mr. Macmillan does not disagree with Mr. Bevan” 
that local authorities should own slums, but Labour is” 
only too well aware that the other houses will 
gradually deteriorate also unless they are placed in 
public hands. Some Tories say that local authorities 
have full power to raise rents and can evict a 
tenants. ‘i 

This is perfectly true. But in cases where the ea 
authority becomes the owner of a substantial portion of © 
the ‘property in its area, it must at all times proceed — 
with justice. Every May the tenants will be electing — 
their own landlords. It is hardly likely that they will 
elect people who treat them badly. $ 
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